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MARIO CHAMLEE 


makes brilliant re-entry into New York 


under the baton of 


ARTURO TOSCANINI 


who, personally, chose Mr. Chamlee to sing the tenor part in Verdi’s REQUIEM with the 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA at Carnegie Hall 
The New York Press of January 16, 1931:— 


Lawrence Gilman in The Herald Tribune 


W. J. Henderson in The Sun 
Mario Chamlee delivered the 
excellence of tone and manner. 


Irving Weil in The Evening Journal 
Mr. Chamlee contributed fresh and vigorous tone 


and much excellence of style. 


Oscar Thompson in The Evening Post 
“Mr. Chamlee’s dramatic tenor had a fine appeal 
in the fortes and he sang softer passages with 
much tenderness and sympathy.” 


Pitts Sanborn in The Telegram 


Mr. Chamlee’s delivery of his two soaring phrases 
in the “Offertory” was archangelic. 


Leonard Liebling in The American 


Mario Chamlee did smooth and intelligent singing. 


“Ingemisco” 


with 


Mr. Toscanini was fortunate in the contributions 
of his assistants. 


Chamlee was especially success- 


ful with the “Hostias et preces tibi.” 


Samuel Chotzinoff in The W orid 


Chamlee sang with surpassing artistry and true 
emotional piety. 


Noel Straus in The Evening W orld 


Mr. Chamlee’s treatment of the “Hostias” portion 
of the finely sung sole quartet, “Domine Jesu,” 


was an outstanding feature of the evening’s dis- 
closures. The tenor’s singing was exceptional in 


all respects. Elsewhere he also sang with intense 


cevotional spirit. 


SINGS HIS FIRST TWO CONCERT APPEARANCES 


IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN, MARCH 6 


CHAMLEE’S VOICE IS TERMED 


BY HERMAN DEVRIES 


In the sixteen years I have the 
honor and pleasure of writing 
about music for The Chicago Eve- 











ning American, I do not remember | 


“ | > | 
angelic - - — 
Ls | artist of irresistible charm, of aris- 





having used the word 
with reference to the performance 
of a member of either sex. But 
after hearing Mario Chamlee last 
night at Orchestra Hall, there 
seems no other adjective as perti- 




















In fact, I am surprised to find it | 





pertinent. The Chamlee of Ravinia, 
flinging out sturdy notes that rang 
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HERALD 


ANGELIC 


through the night like silver 
trumpets, and the Chamlee whose 
voice melted and wooed in accents 
like those of the idealized dove, 
are two entirely different persons. 

Chamlee the concert-singer is an 























tocratic phrasing, of poetic allure 





| and the restraint of the lyric singer 





of quality. 

There was no trace of playing 
to the gallery, so often a lament- 
able trait of the opera singer on 
the platform, no attitude nor pose. 
Rarely have I so enjoyed a tenor 
with the full consent of both my 
ears and mental appreciation. 


& EXAMINER, 


Mario Chamlee in Fine 
Voice at the Kinsolving 


BY ALBERT GOLDBERG 


MARIO CHAMLEE, a familiar 
figure during the Summer months 


at Ravinia, returned to lighten the | 


winter of our tenorial discontent 
by singing the entire program at 
the Kinsolving Musical Morning 
at the Blackstone Hotel yesterday. 


Mr. Chamlee, as he sang yester- 
day, is a golden voiced tenor if ever 
there was one. With no effort to 
himself or his hearers, he dispensed 











Brunswick Records 


the high tones of the last act aria 
from “Tosca” and “O Paradiso,” 
from “L’Africana,” with a ringing 
splendor that for comparison car- 
ried one back to that greatest name 
of all—Enrico Caruso. 

> > * 

BUT THERE is a good deal 
more to this man’s singing than a 
few thrilling high notes. Through- 
out his range, he commands ad- 
mirable suavity and smoothness. 
His musical taste in a variety of 
musical styles is unexceptionable 
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BY DEVRIES 


The first group comprised Rach- 
maninoff’s “Night.” “A Memory” 
by Ganz, John Alden Carpenter’s 
“Serenade” and Kreisler’s “Old 
tefrain,” last repeated by 
wder of the audience. 

The public was imperious in its 
further demand, and after Koech 
lin’s “Si Tu Le Veux,” sung in 
exquisite French, and the “Ma- 
non” “Reve,” a jewel of equal pur- 
ity, there were four or five other 
returns to the stage, before the 
Swift Choral Society resumed its 
part on the program. For Cham- 
lee, I think this must have been one 
of the most sensational triumphs 








of his career. 





JANUARY 9, 1931:— 


And without making it seem either 
a ritual or a hardship, he can sing 
a song in English with a clarity 
perfect and unaffected. 

Among the items thus benefited 
were A. Walter Kramer’s very ef- 
fective “The Last Hour,” which 
would have been repeated had the 
audience had its way, and John 
Alden Carpenter’s “Serenade,” a 
song which other capable singers 
would do well in adding to their 
repertoire. Rudolf Thomas was the 
accompanist 
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@ Mr. Chamlee’s tour this season has in- 
cluded appearances on such distinguished con- 
cert courses as Princeton University, Ottawa, 
Buffalo, Philadelphia, Albany, Charleston, 
Brooklyn (Chaminade Club), Winnetka, IIL, 
PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY, New York, 


etc. 
q Mr. Chamlee will sing his ninth consecutive 
season at RAVINIA from June to September; 
he then joins the 

SAN FRANCISCO and LOS ANGELES 

OPERA COMPANY 

where he will open the season as “Marouf” by 
Henri Rabaud. 
| This opera is being presented expressly for 
Mr. Chamlee, who has scored great successes 
in it abroad and at Ravinia. 


Concerts for 1931-1932 
now booking 
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GOLSCHMANN TO a Damrosch and Harty Booked for Bowl ‘ 


REGULAR LEADER OF 
ST. LOUIS FORCES 


Young French Conductor 
Appointed to Lead Sym- 
phony for Two Years’ 
T e r m — Appointment 
Marks End of System of 
Guest Conductors Which 
Has Obtained Since Reor- 
ganization of Orchestra in 
1927—Arthur J. Gaines to 
Return as Manager 


T. LOUIS, April 5.—The engagement 

of Vladimir Golschmann as con- 
ductor of the St. Louis Symphony, for 
two years beginning next Autumn, was 
ennounced by L. Warrington Baldwin, 
rresident of the Symphony Society, on 
March 23. 

The young French conductor, who 
had a very favorable reception in his 
appearances as guest during four 
weeks this season, is the first perma- 
nent conductor to be appointed for the 
orchestra since the resignation of Ru- 
dolph Ganz. Following the reorganiza- 
tion of the orchestra in 1927, a system 
of guest conductors was inaugurated. 
Those heard this season, in addition to 
Mr. Golschmann, were E. Fernandez 
Arbos and Georg Szell, both having 
been reengaged from last season. 

Mr. Golschmann is in his early thir- 
ties. He has conducted both symphonic 
and stage performances in Paris dur- 
ing a number of seasons. His first visit 
to America was made as conductor of 
the Swedish Ballet in 1923. In the fol- 
lowing year he returned to conduct 
three performances as guest with the 
New York Symphony. 

Next season will also mark a change 
in the administration of the St. Louis 
Symphony, when Arthur J. Gaines re- 
turns as manager. Mr. Gaines was 
active as secretary-manager of the or- 
ganization for ten years, resigning in 
1922 to accept similar posts with the 
New York City Symphony and subse- 
quently with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony. 


Szell Conducts Novelty 


The sixteenth pair of concerts by the 
St. Louis Symphony, on March 13 and 
14, was made particularly auspicious 
by a magnificently balanced orchestral 
program and some unusually fine sing- 
ing by the soloist, Margaret Matzen- 
auer. The first half of the program 
was devoted to Bach. Mr. Szell con- 
ducted the Suite No. 1, in C Major, in a 
most satisfactory manner. Mme. Mat- 
zenauer’s aria, “O, Pardon Me, My 
God,” from the “St. Matthew Passion,” 
was a glorious medium of expression 
for this great singer. 

Mr. Szell has produced a novelty on 
each of his programs. For this pair 
he chose the “Nachtmusik” from Mah- 
ler’s Symphony No. 7, in E Minor. Too 
little of this composer’s music has been 
heard here, and it was a delight to 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Sir Hamilton Harty, Noted British 

Conductor, Who Will Make His 

American Debut During the Second 
Week of the Bowl Series 


OS ANGELES, April 5.—Walter 
Damrosch will appear as_ the 
first conductor in the Hollywood Bowl's 
annual season of “Symphonies under 
the Stars,” opening on July 7. He will 
conduct during one week and will be 
followed by Sir Hamilton Harty, con- 
ductor of the noted Hallé Orchestra of 
Manchester, England, who is to make 
his American debut in the Bowl. 

The third of the conductors thus far 
announced will be Pierre Monteux, who 
scored a marked success in the Bowl 
two years ago. 

Mr. Damrosch, who last visited the 
Pacific Coast fifteen years ago as con- 
ductor of the New York Symphony, 


will make four appearances in the Bowl. 
While on the coast he will also conduct 
several Summer concerts in San Fran- 
cisco and San Mateo. 

Of especial interest is the coming of 
Sir Hamilton Harty, one of Britain’s 
foremost conductors, who has led the 
Hallé Orchestra since 1920, and dur- 
ing that period has built it into one of 
the foremost European orchestras. He 
has made numerous appearances as 


Walter Damrosch, Who Will Open 
the Series of Symphonic Concerts in 
the Hollywood Bowl on July 7 


guest leader of the London Symphony 
and other organizations. The Irish 
leader is also known as an accomplished 
pianist and organist, and has composed 
many works for orchestra and in other 
forms. 





Boston Symphony 


Gives Bach Wee 
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OSTON, April 5—To crown the 

achievements of its fiftieth anniver- 
sary season, Serge Koussevitzky and 
the trustees of the Boston Symphony 
on March 24-29 sponsored a notable 
Bach festival. During the six days all 
of the types of the composer’s music 
were represented. 

The Mass in B Minor, heard on March 
24 and March 29, was, of course, the 
supreme offering of the week. The so- 
loists were Amy Evans, soprano; Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, contralto; Richard 
Crooks, tenor, and Fraser Gange, bass. 
The combined glee clubs of Harvard 
University and Radcliffe College, 
trained by Dr. Davison and Mr. Wood- 
worth, constituted the chorus. These 
youthful voices brought fervor and 
intensity to such choruses as_ the 
“Gloria in excelsis” or the “Et resur- 
rexit” of the Credo. Their training 
had been accomplished with typical 
Havard thoroughness. The stupendous 
difficulties of the work were scarcely 
thought of, as one listened to these 
singers. 


US 





Of the soloists, one must single out 
the beautifully conceived “Benedictus” 
of Mr. Crooks, the pleasing “Agnus 
Dei” of Mme. Matzenauer. Mr. Gange 
brought loveliness to the air, “Et in 
spiritum sanctum.” Above all, Dr. 
Koussevitzky, energizing and inspir- 
ing, brought the mighty masterpiece 
to a rare realization. The resulting 
enthusiasm on Sunday evening was 
tremendous. Representatives of the 
two glee clubs brought to Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky an immense testimonial wreath. 
Choruses and audience stood and shout- 
ed their approval. 


Higginson’s Memory Eulogized 


The concert of Wednesday was given 
over to works for organ and for harp- 
sichord, with Wallace Goodrich and 
Mme. Patorni-Casadesus as soloists. 
On this evening, Professor Bliss Perry, 
in an anniversary address in memory 
of Major Higginson, gave a brilliant 
and sympathetic word-picture of the 
man he had known and loved. 

(Continued on page 42) 


REPORT CHANGE IN 
STAGE DIRECTORS 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Wilhelm von Wymetal and 
Ernst Lert Resign Posts— 
Alexander Sanine, Russian 
Régisseur, Reported En- 
gaged for Next Season— 
Walther Kirchhoff Leaves 
Operatic Stage to Edit a 
Newspaper — Marion 
Telva Retires from Com- 
pany 


MPORTANT changes in the person- 

nel of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany next season, involving the resig- 
nations of Wilhelm von Wymetal and 
Ernst Lert, stage directors, are widely 
reported and have been unofficially cor- 
roborated by the company, although 
no formal statement had been issued by 
the general manager, Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, when MUSICAL AMERICA went 
to press. 

Of especial interest was a cable dis- 
patch from Rome, stating that Alex- 
ander Sanine, Russian stage director. 
who has mounted Slavic works in 
Paris and in Italian opera houses 
in recent seasons, has been engaged 
for the Metropolitan. 

Rumors of the possibility of Max 
von Schillings, noted German con- 
ductor and composer, formerly the 
head of the Berlin State Opera, being 
an addition to the German conducting 
staff next season at the Metropolitan 
were also circulated. Mr. von Schil- 
lings conducted the tour of the Ger- 
man Grand Opera Company this season. 

Walther Kirchhoff, noted German 
tenor of the Metropolitan, will retire 
from opera at the end of this season 
to devote himself to the editing of a 
newspaper. A new German tenor will 
make his debut with the company next 
season, in the person of Max Lorenz, 
now of the Dresden Opera. 


Marion Telva, American contralto, 
who has been a member of the com- 
pany ‘since 1920, has announced her 
intention of retiring from the Metro- 
politan at the end of this season. Mme. 
Telva in private life is the wife of 
Elmer Ray Jones, president of Wells, 
Fargo & Co. 


“Sonnambula” Revival Rumored 


Another report of interest was that 
of a possible revival of “Sonnambula” 
next séason, with Lily Pons slated to 
sing the role of the hapless sleep- 
walker in Bellini’s florid work. Pre- 
vious reports of the possibility of a 
“Lakmé” revival had been circulated. 

Mr. von Wymetal, who has been with 
the company as chief stage director 
since 1925, pleads ill health as the rea- 
son for wishing to cancel his contract, 
which has several more years to run. 
He came here from the Vienna State 
Opera, where he was chief régisseur. 

Mr. Lert came to the Metro- 


(Continued on page 7) 
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CHADWICK DIES AT 
HIS BOSTON HOME 


Was Director of New Eng- 
land Conservatory for 
Thirty-Seven Years 


Boston, April 5—George W. Chad- 
wick, one of America’s most prominent 
composers and teachers and for thirty- 
seven years director of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, died sud- 
denly yesterday at his home here. 

Mr. Chadwick, who has maintained a 
unique position among American musi- 
cians for two generations, was born in 
Lowell, Mass., Nov. 13, 1854. He began 
the study of piano with his elder 
brother and later went to Boston for 
lessons in organ with Eugene Thayer. 
In 1870, he became organist in a Law- 
rence church, but the following year, 
owing to financial problems, he went 
into an insurance office though still de- 
voting a few hours each day to music 
and studying at the New England 
Conservatory. 

In 1876, he became head of the music 
department at Olivet College, Mich., 
but remained there only one year. The 
following year he went to Leipzig and 
became a student under Reinecke and 
Jadassohn. Carl Muck was one of his 
classmates. He remained at Leipzig 
for two years, when he went to Munich 
to study with Rheinberger. While in 
Leipzig he composed his overture, “Rip 
Van Winkle” which won a prize there. 





His Career in Boston 


In 1880, Mr. Chadwick returned to 
Boston and became professor of har- 
mony, composition and instrumentation, 
at the New England Conservatory, and 
at the same time organist of the South 
Congregational Church. He conducted 
his “Rip Van Winkle” at a concert of 
the Handel and Haydn Society that 
same year. In 1897, Yale University 
conferred the honorary degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts upon him, and he was for 
several years conductor of the Worces- 
ter Festivals. 

From the time of his joining the 
faculty of the New England Conserva- 
tory, Mr. Chadwick’s career was in- 
separably associated with it. In 1893 
he was made director of the Conserva- 
tory, succeeding Carl Faelten, which 
position he retained until last year. His 
resignation was accepted by the trustees 
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The Late George W. Chadwick, Former- 
ly Director of the New England Con- 
servatory in Boston 


at a meeting held on Dec. 4, and he was 
immediately elected director-emeritus, 
his active position being filled by Wal- 
lace Goodrich, who had been dean of 
the faculty since 1907. 


Composed Many Works 


Mr. Chadwick’s compositions cover 
practically the entire field of music. 
Besides a serious opera, “Judith” per- 
formed in Worcester, in 1900, he com- 
posed two comic operas, “The Quiet 
Lodging” and “Tabasco” the latter one 
of the great successes of the Mask and 
Wig Club of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1894. In 1911, he wrote the 
incidental music for “Everywoman,” 
the American morality play. He also 
composed three symphonies, a sinfoni- 
etta, six overtures, symphonic suites 
and poems, church music, hymns and 
anthems and setting of the Episcopal 
service, organ and piano pieces, choral 
works and upwards of fifty songs. A 
song cycle, “Told in the Gate,” settings 
of lyrics from Arlo Bates’s dramatic 
poem of the same name, is one of the 
best in existence. 

Mr. Chadwick won the gold medal 
given annually by the National Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters in 1928, “for 
the most distinguished contribution to 
music during the year.” He was hon- 
ored last May at a concert in Jordan 
Hall, commemorating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his first public appearance 
as a composer. Jd. A. Hi. 





ANNOUNCE PROJECT FOR 
NEW ORCHESTRAL SERIES 





Civic Symphony of New York Plans 
Concerts under Sodero—Fund 
of $25,000 Sought 


The Civic Symphony of New York, 
a recently organized body of 100 play- 
ers, will be conducted by Cesare So- 
dero, composer and conductor, who has 
been active in radio work. Plans for a 
campaign to raise a $25,000 fund were 
announced at a meeting held on the 
morning of April 2 at the St. Regis 
Hotel, for the purpose of organizing 
a women’s committee to sponsor the 
concerts. The speakers included Leigh 
Henry, British critic; Walter D. Lille- 
back, president of the orchestra; Rob- 
ert A. Snyder, director of its campaign 
fund, and Sigmund Spaeth. 

The plans of the orchestra include 
concerts at low admission prices in 
New York and its vicinity, and a “sym- 
phonic week” on Long Island in the 
late Spring or Summer. 


Stokowski Plans Sound Films of “Oedi- 
pus” and “Pas d’Acier” 


Leopold Stokowski last week an- 
nounced his intention of making sound 
films of Stravinsky’s opera-oratorio 
“Oedipus Rex” and Prokofieff’s ballet 
“Pas d’Acier,” the stage performances 
of which he will conduct in Philadel- 
phia and New York on April 10 and 21, 
respectively. His plan was to make 
films of about forty minutes’ duration 
in each case in Philadelphia during re- 
hearsals. The sound photography was 
to be by the Pathé branch of RKO. The 
pictures will be shown only at a private 
performance, Mr. Stokowski said. 





Berlin Extends Engagement of 
Yushny’s “Blue Bird” 
(By Cable to Musical America) 

BerRLIN, April 4.—The Berlin en- 
gagement of Yushny’s “Blue Bird” has 
been extended two weeks, on account 
of the phenomenal success of the open- 
ing performance on April 1. The event 
was attended by Feodor Chaliapin and 
other prominent artists. 
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AN FRANCISCO, April 5.—The 

twentieth season of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony ended on Sunday after- 
noon, March 22, with Issay Dobrowen 
conducting a repetition of the previous 
Friday afternoon’s program in the 
Curran Theatre. It was the 999th 
concert played by this organization. 

The final concerts were a triumph 
for conductor and orchestra. The 
“Russlan and Ludmilla” Overture by 
Glinka was played with vitality. In 
the Schubert “Unfinished” Symphony. 
Mr. Dobrowen’s reading was most 
poignant and musically satisfying. 
A laurel wreath was given the con- 
ductor by the board of governors and 
the women’s auxiliary of the Musical 
Association; huge baskets of flowers 
were carried to the stand. 

Following the intermission Mr. Do- 
browen gave the Tchaikovsky Fourth 
Symphony in a way which brought him 
another ovation, accompanied by shouts 
of “Bravo” and culminating in a 
“tusch” from the orchestra. 


Dobrowen Heard as Composer 


With Ruggiero Ricci as one of the 
many interested auditors, Mr. Do- 
browen and Mishel Piastro gave a so- 
nata program in Scottish Rite Audi- 
torium on March 21. The program 
comprised Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 12, 
No. 2; Brahms’s Op. 78, in G Major; 
Mozart’s No. 10 in B Flat Major, and 
one by Mr. Dobrowen. 

The conductor’s pianistic work was 
such as to make one hope for a solo 
recital when he returns to San Fran- 
cisco for the next symphony season. 
Mr. Piastro’s fine violin tone was heard 
to advantage, especially in the Mozart 
work. Much interest was roused by 
Mr. Dobrowen’s early sonata, written 
at the age of fifteen. 


Werrenrath in Municipal Concert 


The final Municipal Symphony pro- 
gram in the Civic Auditorium on March 
18 had as its outstanding attraction 
Reinald Werrenrath as_ soloist in 
Brahms’s “Requiem,” given by the Mu- 
nicipal Chorus and the Symphony 
under the baton of Dr. Hans Leschke. 
Gertrude Weideman was soprano solo- 
ist. The second half of the evening was 
conducted by Mr. Dobrowen and de- 
voted to orchestral numbers—the Bee- 
thoven “Leonore”. Overture, the Polo- 
vetsian Dances from Borodin’s “Prince 
Igor” and the “Evening Star” aria 
from “Tannhauser,” sung by Mr. Wer- 
renrath. A capacity audience attended. 

Gregor Piatigorsky, ’cellist, was the 
soloist for the last of the Sunday 
“pops,” winning an ovation for his 
virtuosity and beautiful tone in the 
Dvorak B Minor Concerto. So enthu- 
siastic was his reception that the solo- 
ist played a Bach Gavotte as encore. 
The orchestra’s chief offering was 
Borodin’s Second Symphony. 

Jascha Veissi was soloist at the pre- 
ceding symphony “pop” and made a 
fine success in Respighi’s “Gregorian” 
Concerto, new to this city. 


Noted Pianists Presented 


José Iturbi made his San Francisco 
debut as Symphony soloist, offering the 
contrasting Mozart D Minor and the 
Liszt E Flat Major concertos on a pro- 
gram which opened with the Brahms’s 
Third Symphony, Mr. Dobrowen con- 
ducting. The impression made at that 
time was enhanced by his solo recital 
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in Scottish Rite Auditorium a few days 
later, when he demonstrated all his re- 
markable artistic assets. 

Ignace Paderewski, Sergei Rach- 
maninoff and Harold Bauer were also 
heard within the fortnight, the first 
playing for three hours (half an hour 
of encores) to a huge audience which 
rose en masse to greet him. Mr. 
Bauer’s recital, classic as to program, 
was heartily acclaimed, as was Mr. 
Rachmaninoff’s, who also gave no 
novelties. 

Chicago Opera 

The Chicago Civic Opera Company 
which gave seven performances in the 
Civic Auditorium in six days. Open- 
ing with an extraordinarily fine pro- 
duction of “Traviata” with Claudia 
Muzio and Tito Schipa heading the 
cast, the company followed it with a 
magnificently spectacular staging of 
“Walkiire” with Alexander Kipnis, 
Frida Leider, Chase Baromeo, Emma 
Redell, Theodore Strack and Maria 
Olszewska heading the list of prin- 
cipals. The productions of “Caval- 
leria” and “Pagliacci” would have been 
undistinguished except for the superior 
Santuzza created by Miss Muzio and 
the individuality of John Charles 
Thomas’s_ Tonio. “Lucia,” which 
brought the charming Margherita Salvi 
to San Francisco for the first time, 
was followed by an inimitable portrayal! 
of the circus scene from “The Bartered 
Bride” and other dances by the ballet. 
“Aida” was sung by a cast including 
Muzio, Baromeo, Kipnis, Formichi and 
Charles Marshall. 

A colorful and excellent “Rosen- 
kavalier” had the record of being th« 
first operatic novelty to draw a full 
house in this city. The performance 
of “Rigoletto” with Mr. Thomas as an 
excellent Jester, Miss Salvi ‘as Gilda, 
and Antonio Cortis as the Duke, was 
followed by a ballet. 


Chamber Music Events 


The Abas String Quartet, with the 
assistance of Lajos Fenster, gave a 
beautiful performance of the Brahms 
Quartet in G Major for two violas at 
its concert on March 17. The Piano 
Quartet in C Minor was also featured 
on this all-Brahms program, Albert 
Elkus being the assisting pianist. 

A guest ensemble among current 
visitors is the Neah-Kah-Nie String 
Quartet of Portland, of which Michel 
Penha is ’cellist and artistic director, 
Susie Fennell Pipes as organizer and 
first violin, Alexander Murray, second 
violin, and Hubert Sorenson, viola. 
The ensemble gave an enjoyable pro- 
gram recently in a private residence, 
playing the Mozart E Flat Quartet, 
Dohnanyi’s Quartet in D Flat Major, 
a Gliére Andante and a Scontrino 
Menuetto. A second program is sched- 
uled for the immediate future. 

The Sunday evening programs in the 
Travers Theatre recently presented 
Audrey Farncroft, coloratura soprano, 
and Grace Burroughs, dancer. 

Consuela Gonzales, young Spanish 
diseuse, was introduced in joint recital 
with Arthur Hyde, tenor, in the 
Travers Theatre on March 22. 

The Loring Club, fifty-four year-old 
male chorus, gave the second invitation 
concert this season on March 10. Wal 
lace Sabin conducted. The soloist was 
M. Jay Goodman, baritone. A smal! 
orchestra supplied the accompaniments. 

MarRJsorY M. FISHER 
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“Tell” Again ‘Twangs Crossbow at Metropolitan 
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Carlo Edwards 
Scene from the First Act of Rossini’s “Guglielmo Tell,” As Revived Recently by the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Bridge at Centre. 


Giacomo Lauri-Volpi as Arnaldo Is Seen on the 
Directly Below Are Faina Petrova as Edwige, Louis D’Angelo as Melchthal, and George Cehanovsky as Leutoldo. 


To the Right of the Group of 


Girls in White in the Same Row Are Aida Doninelli as Jemmy and Giuseppe Danise as Tell 


Century-Old Opera on Schiller Drama Restored to Reper- 
toire After Seven Years’ Absence—Score Sounds Out- 
moded, Despite Opportunities Given to Principals, In- 
cluding, Lauri-Volpi, Danise, Pinza and Fleischer— 
Serafin Conducts Vigorous and Brilliant Performance 


= OR the first time in many a 
Maer day, the hard-working or- 
chestra of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company had to get 
up and bow. It was at the close of 
that hackneyed but rousing overture 
popularly known as “William Tell” on 
Saturday afternoon, March 21, when 
Tullio Serafin, after bowing a number 
of times, had to bid them rise to satisfy 
an audience unwilling to allow the re- 
vival of Rossini’s opera, which the li- 
bretto of Messrs. Jouy and Bis styles 
“Guglielmo Tell,” to proceed. 

The overture has become the nui- 
sance that it is because it is a melo- 
dious composition that makes a direct 
appeal. Would that the rest of the 
opera were as worthy! Mr. Gatti, how- 
ever, believes that it is, which is as- 
suredly his reason for putting it on 
again, after it failed to win his audi- 
ences in 1923-24. 

And so to bed. Pardon,—the 
soporific spell occurs not in Act I, but 
in Act II. Even so, there is little to 
make us happy in this worrisome day 
of unemployment in the doings of Act 
I, with its spun-out conventionalisms 
for chorus and soloists. For the char- 
acters of “William Tell” are not per- 
sons nearly so much as they are solo 
performers of more or less attractive 
melodies. 





Composer Lacked “Grand Manner” 

Rossini in his grand style leaves us 
pretty much unmoved. His genius 
flames in “The Barber,” in those fine 
touches of comedy in music which he 


has accomplished in an unrivalled man- 
ner. To our mind there would have 
been far more purpose in giving us 
“La Cenerentola,” the Cinderella 
opera, which is having such a phenom- 
enal success in Germany this year as 
“Angelina.” Though we are second to 
none in our admiration for the “Swan 
of Pesaro,” as Italians love to call him, 
this great musician was wanting in 
the very qualities that have made the 
old Meyerbeer works items in the rep- 
ertoire of this century, boring as some 
of them are to listen to. He could not 
underscore dramatic action of a seri- 
ous kind with anything like the vivid- 
ness that is required of an opera com- 
poser who essays the broad canvas of 
such a work as “Tell.” 


Abundance of Melody 


There is an abundance of melody of 
an innocuous kind, to be sure, and it 
may please the groundlings to hear a 
full-throated tenor blast forth in such 
pieces as “Ah, Matilde, io t’amo” or 
“QO muto asil.” The three principal 
male characters, Tell, Arnaldo and 
Fuerst, join in a well-conceived but 
musically unimportant trio. But this 
is not enough reason, to our thinking, 
to warrant the resuscitation of such a 
work, especially when there are better 
operas awaiting to be waked from 
slumber. 

Historically, a “Rienzi” revival, 
which few of us have ever heard, 
would be more to the point, to cite but 
one pageant-like opera that has not 
been sung in New York for many a 


day. And there are many others, too. 

With singers of extraordinary per- 
sonality the opera might be more at- 
tractive. The presence of a Caruso, a 
Chaliapin, a Battistini in the cast, who 
knows but that the tale would have a 
happier ending? Mr. Gatti’s singers 
were excellent in the main, but they 
never scaled heights. Mr. Danise’s act- 
ing and singing of the title role was ad- 
mirable. Mr. Lauri-Volpi’s Arnaldo 
was vivid as to upper tones, but dra- 
matically inept. Miss Fleischer’s 
really beautiful singing of the music 
of Matilde established a new standard 
even for her, fine artist that she is; 
but she brought little to the part from 
an interpretative standpoint. Mr. 
Pinza’s Fuerst deserves praise. The 
others, including Miss Petrova as Ed- 
wige; Miss Doninelli as Tell’s son, 
Jemmy; Mr. d’Angelo as Melchthal; 
Mr. Tedesco as a Fisherman; Mr. Bada 
as Rodolfo, and Mr. Cehanovsky as 


Leutoldo, were all conscientious and 
capable. Mr. Ludikar’s Gessler, on the 
other hand, was disappointing. 

The ballet in Act III, especially the 
children, had a brilliant success and 
the chorus, trained by Mr. Setti with 
his rare skill, sang beautifully. As to 
the scenery by Vittorio Rota of Milan, 
the word “conventional” covers it, we 
are sad to relate. The stage direction 
of Messrs. von Wymetal and Agnini 
was capable enough. Mr. Serafin led 
the performance vigorously and with a 
sure hand. There was resounding ap- 
plause for all concerned when they 
came before the curtain. But at pre- 
mieres and revivals there is always 
plenty of this kind of approval. It re- 
quires more than that to maintain an 
opera in the Metropolitan’s repertoire. 
And we doubt whether “Guglielmo Tell” 
possesses the quality which can accom- 
plish just that. 

A. WALTER KRAMER 





Other Operas at the Metropolitan 
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PART from the revival of Ros- 

sini’s “Tell,” the last fortnight at 
the Metropolitan brought several events 
of interest. These included the Amer- 
ican debut of Georges Thill, French 
tenor, as Romeo. This singer later ap- 
peared as Faust, slightly bettering the 
impression made at his debut. Maria 
Ranzow, the new mezzo-soprano recruit 
to the company, sang here for the first 
time the role of Brangine in “Tristan,” 
the final performaance in the Wagner 
cycle. 

Rethberg as Butterfly 


Elisabeth Rethberg again gave her 
splendid interpretation of Madame But- 
terfly in the Metropolitan’s third show- 
ing of the Puccini opera, on the evening 


of March 19. Mr. Tokatyan replaced 
Mr. Martinelli as Pinkerton, and Mr. 
De Luca sang Sharpless instead of Mr. 
Scotti. The remainder of the cast was 
unchanged: Mmes. Bourskaya and 
Wells, and Messrs. Paltrinieri, Mala- 
testa, Ananian, a and Gandolfi. 
Mr. Bellezza conducted. F, 


Wagner Matinee Cycle Ends 


“Tristan” closed the Metropolitan 
Wagner Matinee Cycle, on the after- 
noon of March 20, sung by a familiar 
cast with the exception of Miss Ran- 
zow, who added Brangine to the roles 
in which she has already been heard. 
Her performance was of exceeding in- 
telligence and nobility of conception, 
with which her vocal equipment did not 

(Continued on page 24) 
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French Legislature Reported ee ee 


to Be Considering Measure 
to Change Traditional Res- 
idence of Music Students 
from Rome to Vienna— 
Revival of Strauss’s 
“Woman Without a 
Shadow” Is Success at 
Opera — Bruno Walter 
Among Noted Visitors of 
the Baton 


By Dr. Pauw STEFAN 


IENNA, March 5.—During the last 

few weeks in Vienna there have not 
beem lacking musical performances of 
special quality. If the public has not 
beem quite satisfied—a state of mind 
whieh was distinctly reflected in the 
newspapers—the reason is to be sought 
im the stagnation of the Vienna Opera, 
which has to record, since the begin- 
ning of the new year, only one artistic 
achievement, the revival of “The 
Woman without a Shadow” by Rich- 
ard Strauss, Feb. 25. It must be taken 
imte comsideration that because of the 
difficult economic situation there is not 
much activity om other German stages, 
amd that the critical situation in the 
Viemmese theatres is making itself felt 
im a higher degree than heretofore. 
Fimally it was imevitable that in the 
Austrian parliament certain politicians 
weuld declare: “Little Austria, with 
its bedget barely balancing, cannot 
during this crisis support two the- 
atres, a playhouse and an opera house 
of imternational qualities, at public ex- 
pemse.” It must be borne in mind that 
the automomous provinces, of which 
Austria is composed, at every possible 
oppertunity invent something to cause 
difficulties for the federal capital. The 
latter is administered by a political 
party eoppesed to the provinces and as 
a metropolis represents something het- 
erogeneous to the latter. 


Prefits by Theatres 


Vienna, with its inhabitants and for- 
eigmers visiting the city, profits imme- 
diately by the two state theatres. But 
all citizems of Austria have to pay to 
suppert these institutions, though Vi- 
enma pays by far the biggest part of 
the duties. Therefore, some deputies 
ef the provinces have recently urged 
the government to discontinue com- 
pletely the subsidies for the theatres. 

This, of course, will not happen, for 
the govermment knows too well what 
these theatres signify for Vienna and 
for all Austria, even for taxpayers in 
amy Alpine village. Is it not rather 
stramge that just at the time when 
Austrian deputies have urged their 
authorities to give no subsidies to the 
theatres, motion should have been in- 
tredweed in the French parliament to 
cemfer hemeeforth on students of music 
met a “Prix de Rome” but a “Prix de 
Vienne” ? 

It is well known that particularly 
gifted pupils of the Conservatoire of 
Paris have received up to now the Prix 
de Rome, Berlioz having been among 
the notable winners. The prize-med- 
allist is entitled to spend three years 
im Rome, where he is lodged in the 
Institut de France. During this stay 
he has te complete another prize work 
amd te submit this composition to 
the Conservatoire in Paris, where it is 
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brought forward 
against this tradi- 
tion, especially by 
young musicians, 
who cannot under- 
stand what they 
have to learn in the 
Rome of _ today. 
Rome remains a 
wonderful, incom- 
parable city, and 
perhaps it was in- 
tended that the 
young musician 
should be inspired 
by the genius loci. 
Besides, there was a 
period (which ended 
about the middle of 
the nineteenth cen- 
tury) when Italian 
music played a par- 
ticular and match- 
less part in the 
history of the art. 
Today music of im- 
portance is again 
being composed in 
Italy, but that which 
appeared in the last 
decade of the past 
and in the first of 
our century was not 
distinctive. Verdi 





pie 





and Puccini might 
have been studied 
anywhere in the 
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world, though the 


w, Bithorn. 








culture of Italian 
opera cannot be 
transplanted to any 
other country. We 
can understand that 
French students of music had the wish 
to be sent rather to Germany, America 
or Russia than to Italy. 

But if a German metropolis should 
be selected, the choice lies between 
Berlin and Vienna. For political rea- 
sons, Vienna has more attraction for 
Frenchmen than Berlin, although to- 
day the student could learn rather 
more in Berlin, with a single excep- 
tion: the Vienna Opera is always 
matchless as a world-famous home of 
art. The Vienna Opera during the last 
few years has several times given per- 
formances in Paris and has had a great 
—although not always equal—success. 
It is possible that these successes have 
fascinated the French public. 

Perhaps also French politics have a 
part in the whole matter. It is pos- 
sible that France wishes to court 
Austria and to give her a little pref- 
erence over Germany. Some time ago, 
as readers with political interests 
know, there existed a strong tension 
between France and Italy, a further 
reason for not sending French mvu- 
sicians to Rome. But, as this tension 
has ceased today, it does not seem 
likely that the Prix de Rome will really 
be replaced by a Prix de Vienne. If 
Austrian diplomacy is apt, perhaps it 
will succeed in gaining a little more 
amity through the impulse given by 
the French parliament. 


New Director of Music Instruction 


The system of public musical educa- 
tion in Vienna, given by the Academy 
of Music and by a college combined 
with this academy, has satisfied the 
public only partly. The authorities of 
public instruction have exerted much 
restriction on the teachers and have 
resisted every change, especially the 


Breitkopf and Hartel, Berlin 


Richard Strauss, Whose “Woman Without a Shadow” 
Has Been Revived at the Vienna Opera: From a 
Silhouette Drawn by W. Bithorn 


engagement of renowned new teachers. 

Now a former high functionary of 
the Board of Public Instruction, Carl 
Wiener, has been installed as govern- 
ment commissioner. He has to econ- 
omize and to perfect the instruction at 
the same time. It would be very de- 
sirable if he should succeed. Dr. 
Wiener was formerly manager of the 
Academy of Music, at the time when 
this school was taken in hand by the 
old Austrian government. Until that 
time it was a conservatory supported 
by private means. A_ reorganized 
Academy of Music, with a faculty 
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composed of the best old and some new 
teachers, would certainly be a new 
attraction for musicians from abroad. 


The revival of “The Woman with- 
out a Shadow” delighted everybody. 
Faith was re-established that the 
Vienna Opera is on certain nights one 
of the first theatres of the world. 
Clemens Krauss conducted with inim- 
itable precision. Lothar Wallerstein 
arranged the stage management with 
delicate understanding. In the en- 
semble Lotte Lehmann and the excel- 
lent bass, Josef Manowarda, had the 
two principal parts. 


But not alone the performance, also 
the opera found a quite different re- 
ception from that accorded to it ten 
years ago at the premiere. At that 
time this opera was designated as one 
of the weakest works by Strauss. This 
time it was classed with “Ariadne.” 
The composer, who was present at the 
performance, was called before the 
curtain after every act enthusiasti- 
cally. 


Strauss also conducted two concerts 
of the Opera orchestra. These pro- 
grams did little to enliven the series, 
to which Clemens Krauss recently 
brought a fresh impulse. For Strauss 
conducted only some standard works 
and his own compositions. Of course, 
he was applauded very much every 
time he appeared. But Viennese music 
life can not sustain dullness, because in- 
spiration is often missing here and the 
Viennese likes to use every excuse to 
take his ease. 


Besides Strauss, other conductors 
from abroad have recently visited 
Vienna: Bruno Walter, Martin Span- 
jaard and Boutnikoff, who had a great 
success with an interesting Russian- 
French program. Walter is here con- 
sidered as a real Viennese and pos- 
sesses a great number of active 
partisans; demonstrative manifesta- 
tions are the rule at his concerts. All 
would like to bind him nearer to 
Vienna, but he has too many engage- 
ments abroad. He remains a guest, 
and his great name must often serve 
to cover performances not always per- 
fectly prepared and given with unequal 
material. At the last minute, with his 
imposing personality, he makes the 
best of what is possible: he is still al- 
ways wonderful. 





ANN ARBOR LISTS FESTIVAL PROGRAMS 


Paderewski and Lily Pons 
Among Soloists to 
Be Heard 


ANN ARBOR, April 5.—The complete 
list of soloists for the Ann Arbor 
May Festival, which will be given here 
from May 13 to 16, has recently been 
announced. Six concerts will be given 
during four days. As in previous sea- 
sons, the University Choral Union, 
under Earl V. Moore, will be assisted 
by the Chicago Symphony, under Fred- 
erick Stock and Eric De Lamarter. 

Lily Pons, coloratura soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, will be the soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony, under Mr. 
Stock, on the evening of May 13. 

Pierné’s “St. Francis of Assisi” will 
be sung by the chorus and orchestra 
on the evening of May 14, under Mr. 
Moore, with the following soloists: 
Hilda Burke, soprano; Eleanor Rey- 
nolds contralto; Frederick Jagel, 


tenor; Nelson Eddy, baritone, and Fred 
Patton, bass. 

The festival chorus of children, un- 
der Juva Higbee, will participate in 
the afternoon program on May 15, with 
Miss Burke, Mme. Reynolds, and Pal- 
mer Christian, organist, as_ soloists. 
Harvey Gaul’s “Johnny Appleseed” will 
be one of the works sung. 

Ignace Jan Paderewski will be the 
distinguished soloist with the Sym- 
phony, under Mr. Stock, on the evening 
of May 15. Ruth Breton, violinist, wil) 
be the soloist with the orchestra on the 
afternoon of May 16. 

The final concert, on the evening of 
May 16, will be devoted to a concert 
performance in English of Moussorg- 
sky’s opera “Boris Godounoff.” 

The soloists will include Chase Ba- 
romeo, bass of the Chicago Opera, as 
Boris; Cyrena Van Gordon, contralto 
of the Chicago Opera, as Marina: 
Walter Widdop, British tenor, as 
Dmitri and Shuisky, and Mr. Eddy and 
Mr. Patton, in other roles. 








OS ANGELES, April 5.—Artur Rod- 
zinski prepared two interesting 
programs for the concerts by the Phil- 
harmonic on March 26 and 27, intro- 
ducing Albert Spalding as soloist in 
Respighi’s “Concerto Gregoriano.” 
The program included also César 
Franck’s Symphony and _  Strauss’s 
“Death and Transfiguration,” played 
in memory of Walter Henry Rothwell, 
conductor of the orchestra for the first 
eight years of its existence, who passed 
away suddenly four years ago in 
March. 

Dr. Rodzinski gave a well-wrought 
performance of the Franck master- 
piece, imbuing it with fervor and lofty 
feeling. The Strauss opus made a deep 
impression. By a strange coincidence, 
Mr. Rothwell had planned to give the 
Respighi number with the same soloist, 
but lack of time for preparation made 
the presentation inadvisable at that 
time. Its plain chant themes and ex- 
alted fervor made a deep impression as 
played by the American violinist. The 
technical difficulties were surmounted 
in a masterly fashion. 

The eleventh popular concert, on the 
preceding Sunday afternoon, brought 
the first hearing anywhere of a new 
work by Roy Harris, Californian com- 
poser, who recently returned from 
three years’ study in Europe on a 
Guggenheim fellowship. Dr. Rodzinski 
had planned to play Mr. Harris’s First 
Symphony on this occasion, but lack 
of time for rehearsals made the per- 
formance impracticable. An Andante 
for strings and clarinet was prepared 
and scored in less than a week for the 
occasion. In this work of chamber mu- 
sic dimensions, lasting only eight min- 
utes, Mr. Harris reveals an individual 
freedom in the working out of his 
themes. The work had a gratifying 
success, and the composer acknowledged 
the applause from the stage. 

The soloist was Lillian Steuber, Los 
Angeles pianist, who in the Concerto in 
E Minor by Chopin achieved a distinct 
success. 


Teachers’ Orchestra Presented 


The Symphonia Precetorum, an or- 
chestra composed of teachers from the 
city schools, in the auditorium of Poly- 
technic High School, on the evening of 
March 20, gave a Mozart program, un- 
der Henry Svedrofsky. Eugene List, 
boy pianist, played Mozart’s Concerto 
in D Minor in an artistic manner. 

The same evening brought Gregor 
Piatigorsky in a recital in the Audito- 
rium, under the management of George 
Leslie Smith, and a piano recital of 
Bach works by Homer Simmons in the 
Beaux Arts Auditorium. It was the 
third public appearance of the Russian 
’cellist within a week. 

Mr. Piatigorsky was the assisting ar- 
tist in the third and last concert in the 
Biltmore series of the Bartlett-Fran- 
kel String Quartet on the evening of 
March 19. He played Reger’s Suite in 
D for ’cello alone, and joined the mem- 
bers of the ensemble in a memorable 
performance of Schubert’s Quintet in 
C. The quartet gave the Brahms Quar- 
tet in B Flat, No. 3. 

In addition to the three Biltmore 
concerts, and the series of eight pop- 
ular-priced concerts in the Beaux Arts 
Auditorium, Mrs. Cecil Frankel, foun- 
der of this quartet, has sponsored a 
series of fourteen concerts in the public 
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Davis and Sanford 


Roy Harris, American Composer, Whose 
New Work Was Heard in Los Angeles 


schools. A more extensive program, 
whereby a greater number will be ben- 
efited, is being worked out for next 
season. 

Claire Dux, soprano, made her first 
Los Angeles recital appearance in some 
years, under the Behymer auspices, on 
the evening of March 24, making a fine 
impression in a well-arranged program 
of unhackneyed songs. Yehudi Menu- 
hin attracted a large audience to 
Shrine Auditorium for his third Los 
Angeles recital in as many years, on 
the afternoon of March 29, under the 
Behymer management. Hubert Giesen 
was the accompanist. 

The Woman’s Lyric Club gave its 
second concert in the Auditorium, J. B. 
Poulin conducting, on the evening of 
March 25. Elsee Eyre, Swedish singer, 
was soloist. The program included a 
choral number by Mrs. Cecil Frankel 
and arrangements by Mrs. Hennion 
Robinson, accompanist of the club. 

HAL DAVIDSON CRAIN 


GUGGENHEIM AWARDS 
WON BY MUSICIANS 


Henry Cowell Given Fellowship for Re- 
search in Music— Awards to 
Luening and Welch Extended 


Among the seventy-seven winners of 
fellowships awarded this year by the 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation are three musicians. 

The only new award is that given 
to Henry Cowell, composer, of Menlo 
Park, Cal., for the purpose of making 
a study of materials used in extra- 
European musical systems, to be car- 
ried on chiefly in the phonographic 
archives of the University of Berlin. 
Mr. Cowell, besides his extensive activi- 
ties as composer and pianist, is the 
author of a book, “New Musical Re- 
sources,” and is the editor of the quar- 
terly, New Music. 

Otto Luening will continue his work 
in composition, including the writing of 
an opera based on Longfellow’s “Evan- 
geline.” 

Roy Dickinson Welch, professor of 
music at Smith College, will complete a 
history of music, begun on a fellowship 
grant last year, with the purpose of 
showing the relation of musical art to 
general cultural and social history. 








WESTERN BRANCH 
FOR N. B. C. SERVICE 


Portland Managers Made 
Representatives in 
Northwest 


The firm of Steers & Coman, promi- 
nent concert managers of the Pacific 
Coast, with headquarters in Portland, 
Ore., has become the exclusive repre- 
sentative of the NBC Artists’ Service 
for the Pacific Northwest, George En- 
gles, manager, announced last week. 

These managers book artists over a 
territory covering Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, Utah and British Co- 
lumbia. Lois Steers is the director and 
her associate is Wynne Coman. 

Mr. Engles announced also that the 
service had opened branch offices in San 
Francisco, with Bruce Quisenberry as 
director, and in Los Angeles, with Ruth 
Cowan in charge. The latter’s district 
extends from El Paso to California. 





NOTABLE PROGRAMS FOR 
CINCINNATI FESTIVAL 


Goossens to Lead Mahler’s Eighth 
Symphony—Muriel Brunskill and 
Walter Widdop Booked 





CINCINNATI, April 5.—The twenty- 
ninth biennial May Music Festival will 
take place during the first week of 
May. Six concerts will be given, begin- 
ning on Tuesday evening, May 5, and 
concluding on Saturday evening, May 9. 
Eugene Goossens, who was elected 
musical director of the festival last 
Fall, to succeed Frederick Stock, will 
conduct the concerts. 

The festival will open with the 
“German Requiem” of Brahms, to be 
sung in memory of Frank van der 
Stucken, for many years musical di- 
rector of these festivals and successor 
of Theodore Thomas in that capacity. 
This will be followed by Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise.” 

On the second night, the Eighth 
Symphony of Mahler, the so-called 
“Symphony of a Thousand,” will be 
given its first festival performance, 
preceded by Bach’s secular cantata, 
“Phoebus and Pan.” 

Thursday afternoon will be devoted 
to the second act of Mozart’s “Marriage 
of Figaro” and the first act of Wag- 
ner’s “Tannhauser.” On Friday eve- 
ning Pierné’s “Children’s Crusade” will 
be sung, the children’s chorus in this 
work comprising 800. 

On Saturday afternoon Kaminski’s 
“Magnificat” will be given, with Editha 
Fleischer singing the soprano solo. 
Orchestral novelties will provide the 
remainder of the program. On Satur- 
day night the festival will conclude 
with “Sea Drift,” by Delius, and 
Honegger’s “King David.” 

The soloists will include Walter Wid- 
dop, tenor, and Muriel Brunskill, con- 
tralto, both of whom will make their 
American debuts. Other soloists will 
be Editha Fleischer, Grete Stiickgold, 
Jeannette Vreeland, Eleanor Reynolds, 
Coe Glade, Dan Gridley, Guy Harris, 
Fraser Gange and Herbert Gould. 





Columbia Phonograph Company to 
Move Offices 


The Columbia Phonograph Company 
will transfer its offices from 1819 
Broadway to 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, about the middle of April, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement. 





Walther Kirchhoff, German Tenor, Who 
Has Announced His Retirement from 
Opera to Edit a Newspaper 


Changes at Metropolitan 


(Continued from page 3) 





politan two years ago to direct the stage 
productions of the German repertoire 
from a similar position at La Scala in 
Milan, and who had previously been 
prominent as régisseur in Austria and 
Germany, has tendered his resignation 
to take effect at the close of this sea- 
son. His contract had been renewed 
from the previous season. 

Walther Kirchhoff will retire at 
the end of this season to devote him- 
self to the editing of a newspaper. The 
singer, who has had a notable career 
extending over twenty-five years in 
Europe and America, has become a 
part-owner of the Freie Zeitung, a 
German-language daily published in 
Newark, N. J., and will assume charge 
of its editorial, art and literary de- 
partments. 


Tour Scheduled 


Leaving New York, the company 
will open in Baltimore on April 13 
with “Mignon,” sung by Bori, Lily 
Pons and Gigli, and will also present 
there “Tosca” on the night of April 15, 
with Jeritza, Georges Thill and Tib- 
bett; “Lucia,” April 17, with Pons, and 
“Traviata,” April 18, with Ponselle. 

Washington will hear “Tosca” on 
April 14, a matinee “Mignon” April 15 
and a gala performance of Taylor’s 
“Peter Ibbetson” on April 16, this last 
by special request. The White Plains 
dates include “Traviata,” April 20, and 
“Lucia,” April 25. 

Cleveland’s full week will comprise 
“Traviata” April 27, followed by 
“Tosca,” “Mignon,” “Carmen,” “Rigo- 
letto,” “Norma,” “Peter Ibbetson” and 
“Lucia.” The tour will end with 
“Traviata” in Rochester on May 4. 





“Ibbetson” to Be Sung at Ravinia 


Deems Taylor’s “Peter Ibbetson” will 
be one of the novelties for the coming 
Summer opera season at Ravinia. Ar- 
rangements for the presentation of the 
work at the outdoor theatre on Chi- 
cago’s North Shore were concluded be- 
tween Louis Eckstein, the impresario, 
and Mr. Taylor during the recent visit 
of the former to New York. The prob- 
able cast for Ravinia will include Bori 
as the Duchess, Johnson as Peter Ib- 
betson, Alfredo Gandolfi as the Colonel, 
Florence Macbeth as Mrs. Deane, and 
either Leon Rothier or Louis D’Angelo 
as Major Duquenois. Gennaro Papi 
will probably conduct. 
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The accompanying article by MHerbert F. 
Peyser makes available to English readers for 
the first time some interesting data concerning 
the creative processes of Wagner in the concep- 
tion and yt ye of the “Ring” dramas. 
Mr. Peyser, © occupies a prominent position 
among American critics, was for a number of 
years a member of the editorial staff of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, and was more recently associate 
music critic of the New York Evening Teiegram. 
He is at present living in Germany, where he is 


al musical correspondent for the New York 
Times.— Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA. 


By Hersert F. PEYSER 


PART from the second volume 
of Count du Moulin Eckart’s 
biography of Cosima Wag- 
ner, there have appeared in 
Germany since last Summer three books 
of such major importance to all stu- 
dents of Wagner that one earnestly 
hopes some publisher will make them 
available to English-speaking readers 
with all possible dispatch. These 
works, which must henceforth be con- 
sidered indispensable to certain vital 
phases of Wagnerian research and 
study, are “Richard Wagner Skizzen 
und Entwiirfe zur ‘Ring’ Dichtungen” 
(Richard Wagner’s Sketches and Plans 
for the “Ring” Poems),* by Dr. Otto 
Strobel, of Munich; Wagner’s letters 
to Mathilde Maier, edited by Dr. Hans 
Scholz; and, finally, Prof. Adolph 
Lorenz’s eviscerating study of the mu- 
sical structure of “Die Meistersinger” 
—a worthy supplement to his epoch- 
making treatises on the enormously 
elaborate and incredibly ingenious or- 
ganisms of “Tristan” and the tetralogy. 

In various respects Dr. Strobel’s 
book is the most engrossing of these 
and the likeliest to engage the greatest 
interest of the greatest number. To 
it, therefore, I shall limit the ensuing 
remarks. These must necessarily be 
sketchy and incomplete, since the ma- 
terial which Dr. Strobel has managed 
to crowd into a little over 250 pages 
is so voluminous and so incalculably 
rich that an intimate survey of even 
half its luxuriance would run to utterly 
prohibitive lengths. 


How “The Ring” Grew 


In all the heroic scope and far-flung 
extent of Wagner literature there is 
probably no single document which af- 
fords such magical and enchaining 
glimpses into Wagner’s workshop as 
this—literally—photographic record of 
the growth of the “Nibelungen” poems 
from the first crude draft of the story 
of “Siegfrieds Tod” to the forms in 
which the texts of the four cyclical 
dramas have become the inalienable 
property of even every tyro among 
opera-goers. It is verily “the book of 
the generation” of the “Ring,” the 
documentation of its birth throes, its 
family tree. It lets a flood of light 
into dark places which even Glasenapp, 
Ellis and Wolzogen sometimes strove 
ineffectually to illumine by more or 
less arbirtrary theory and conjecture. 
It proffers revelations that now estab- 
lish for all time the basic facts of those 
epic fluxes and formations which 
welded the “Ring” we know somewhat 
in the manner that geological proc- 
esses shaped the earth we tread. 

And how came Dr. Strobel by these 
priceless facts? Largely through the 
sovereign grace of a regenerate Wahn- 
fried, which opened up to his scholarly 
search (as latterly it has to the seek- 
ing of others) treasures of archives 
sealed for decades and guarded with a 
vigilance as surly and unrelenting as 
Fafner’s custody of the Nibelungs’ 








*“Richard Wagner Skizzen und Entwiirfe 
zur ‘Ring’ Dichtungen.” By Dr. Otto Strobel. 
263 es. Published by F. Bruckmann 
AG., Munich, 1930. 
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Secrets of Wagner’s Workshop Bared in Vivid New Volume’ 





Richard Wagner 


hoard? Why the documents in question 
should have been withheld from cur- 
rency all these years defies accounting, 
since there is nothing about them that 
could ever have been personally or 
otherwise invidiously construed. But 
the ways of the sainted Cosima were in 
such matters often more inscrutable 
than those of Providence itself. 


Wagner’s Working Habits Revealed 


With all his inundating loquacity, 
Wagner could be astonishingly reticent 
as to some of the very things we should 
most like to know. In spite of all his 
theoretical writings and the myriad 
disclosures of his letters, he has told us 
really very little about his actual meth- 
ods of composition. And with all his 
revelations about the genesis and suc- 
cessive transformations of the “Ring,” 
he has left undivulged detail after de- 
tail of what Dr. Strobel and a few 
others have brought out of hiding. It 
is as if this superman, to whom, in 
some ways, publicity was the breath 
of life, shrank from baring, even to 
those whom he most trusted and loved, 
functions that went forward in the 
innermost sanctuary of his soul. 

The world has for scores of years 
been familiar with the generalities sur- 
rounding the evolution of the “Ring.” 
But it has not been acquainted with 
countless facts that are now so profit- 
ably collated in the pages of the Stro- 
bel book. Yet these facts are in many 
ways more prizeable, consequential and 
arresting than anything we have here- 
tofore learned of the circumstances that 
attended and determined the birth of 
Wagner’s mythical cosmogony. For 
they are perhaps the most essentially 
human witnesses to the procreative 
travail of a Titan. Here and there 
a specialist may in the process of years 
have encountered some of them. But 
in the present case they have been as- 
sembled where all may contemplate 
and ponder them in their proper focus 
and relation. 

Step by step the Strobel book fol- 
lows the progress of Wagner’s gigan- 
tic conception. The reader is taken 
forward, backward and forward again. 
He sees “Siegfrieds Tod”—the original 
drama which was later to be trans- 
formed into “Gétterdimmerung”—as 
prose sketch, as revised prose sketch 
and as re-revised prose sketch. He 
sees scenes and characters come into 
being, modify themselves and disap- 
pear to make place for new incidents 


and new personages as the addition of 
the prefatory drama, “Der junge Sieg- 
fried,” necessitates the elimination of 
great wastes of “epic-lyrical narrative.” 
He sees the same operation, mutatis 
mutandis, going forward in that work, 
as the thought of “Die Walkiire” and 
“Das Rheingold” begins to mold it- 
self to a looming background. 

He can read, at last, the full text 
of “Der junge Siegfried”—now avail- 
able for the first time and surely one 
of Wahnfried’s most treasurable re- 
leases—and, by comparing it with the 
“Siegfried” we know, marvel at the 
skill of Wagner’s editorial and adap- 
tive capacity. He can see the marginal 
notes in which the Master’s imagina- 
tion outran his toil of prosaic planning 
and gave him verses and even thematic 
fragments before there was any ques- 
tion of textual continuity, let alone of 
a “Reinschrift,” or “fair copy,” of the 
poem. He can watch the names of 
characters change, even as their actions 
and outward lineaments alter. By the 
multiplicity of variants of this and 
that, he can guess at the perplexity in 
which the dramatist and musician were 
repeatedly plunged. And he will learn 
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from Wagner’s own mouth the sources 
from which he drew the materials for 
his epic. 

This last service would alone lend a 
considerable value to the book; for, 
though the information has been avail- 
able for years to anyone willing to take 
the trouble to look for it, there still 
exists an amazing number of people 
who believe that the basis of the “Nibe- 
lung’s Ring” is the “Niebelungenlied.” 
Yet on Jan. 9, 1856, Wagner wrote to 
Regierungsrat Franz Miiller, in Wei- 
mar, that the sources he had studied 
for his material were the following ten 
(some, by his own admission, better 
than others): “Der Nibelunge Noth 
und Klage” and “Zu den Nibelungen,”’ 
both edited by von Lachmann; Grimm’s 
Mythology, the “Edda,” the “Volsunga 
Saga” (translated by Hagen); “Wil- 
kina und Niflungsaga”; “Das deutsche 
Heldenbuch,” in Simrock’s six-volume 
edition; Wilhelm Grimms’ “Die 
deutsche Heldensaga”; Mone’s “Unter- 
suchungen zur deutschen Heldensage” 
and “Heimskringla,” translated by 
Mohnicke. 

(To be concluded in the next issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA.) 





S pain Plans Spring Music Festivals 
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EVERAL music festivals will be held 

in Spain this Spring, which offer 

events of interest to visitors from other 
countries. 

Cadiz will have a festival from April 
8 to 11, including two musical perform- 
ances in the Falla Theatre, given by 
the Orquesta Bética of Seville, led by 
Ernesto Halffter, with dances by pupils 
from the Academy of Manuel Real in 
Seville. The programs will include 
works by de Falla, Halffter, Espla, 
Granados and Pittaluga. 

Granada will hold a- Moorish Festival 
from April 14 to 17, with Moroccan 
dancers and singers appearing in the 
gardens of the Alhambra. 

The Seville Fair, from April 18 to 
21, will include lectures and a piano re- 
cital by José Cubiles. 


Madrid Musical Events 


Madrid will hold festival weeks from 
May 2 to 14. The programs will in- 
clude concerts by the Real Coral of 
Zamora in religious and popular music 
on May 2, 3 and 4; two programs of 
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modern music by the Orquesta Fil- 
armoénica of Madrid, under Pérez 
Casas, in the Teatro de la Princesa, giv- 
ing works of Espla, de Falla, Turina, 
Halffter, Guridi, San Sebastian and 
others, on May 6 and 10; and a zarzuela 
week in the Teatro Calderén under the 
musical direction of Emilio Acevedo, 
with afternoon and evening perform- 
ances of works by Barbieri, Chueca, 
Chapi, Jiménez, Torroba and Breton, 
from May 5 to 9. 


Chopin Festival on Majorca 


An unusual feature will be the Chopin 
Festival to be held on the isle of Ma- 
jorca from May 15 to June 1, in mem- 
ory of the composer’s brief residence 
there. A feature will be the inaugu- 
ration of a Chopin museum in the Car- 
tuja de Valldemosa. The programs 
will include two concerts of Spanish 
and Polish music by Pablo Casals and 
his orchestra on May 16 and 17, and 
two vocal concerts by the Orfeé Catala 
under Lluis Millet, on May 31 and 
June 1. 





London Light Opera Series Opened 

LONDON, April 1.—An_ interesting 
season of revived light opera was opened 
at the Prince Edward Theatre on March 
16. The first of these was “Les Cloches 
de Corneville,” better known as 
“Chimes of Normandy,” by Planquette. 
There had been much previous discus- 
sion as to whether the work would be 
preferred as a literal or a revised pro- 
duction. Would Gaspard, the miser, for 
example, be ridiculed if he were played 
with all the old exaggerated “busi- 
ness”? And if so, how else could the 
part be played? 

The first performance revealed that 
real, honest-to-goodness melodrama is 
still popular if it is well done. Gas- 
pard’s big scene, played on the old lines, 
brought the house down. 

The music was as fresh and appeal- 
ing as if it had been written yesterday, 
which was a welcome discovery, for a 
revival of this kind must stand or fall 
by the quality of the musical score and 
of the vocal and instrumental perform- 


ances. John Ansell is the conductor for 
this adventurous season. 

A concert honoring the memory of 
Marjory Kennedy-Fraser was held in 
Wigmore Hall, London, on March 12, 
when a program of Hebridean songs 
was given by Margaret Kennedy and 
Patuffa Kennedy-Fraser (the com- 
poser’s sister and daughter. B. M. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Daniel Gregory Mason, whose article 
on d’Indy I read with great interest 
in your last issue, pleased me very 
much with his article on Philharmonic 
programs in a recent issue of the New 
Freeman. 

Mr. Mason picked several holes in 
the admirable Mr. Gilman’s admirable 
defense in the Herald-Tribune some 
Sundays ago of several Philharmonic 
programs. Of course, Mr. Gilman’s 
statistics were correct. It was a case 
of the letter being interpreted, rather 
than the spirit. 

But Mr. Mason has shown that, 
whereas Mr. Gilman stated that “Mr. 
Toscanini gave more performances of 
works by Wagner alone than of works 
by all the Italian composers repre- 
sented on his list,” this does not mean 
what it would seem to mean; for Wag- 
ner always ranks high numerically in 
everybody’s list and seventeen Wagner 
performances between Nov. 138 and 
Jan. 18, against seven works by Ital- 
ians, old and new, means nothing more 
than that a good deal of Italian music 
has appeared on Mr. Toscanini’s pro- 
grams! 

We were glad to have Mr. Mason’s 
listings of the programs for a similar, 
though a longer period—Oct. 30 
through Jan. 31—of the Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit and Philadelphia orches- 
tras. An inspection of them revealed 
far greater catholicity than that shown 
by Toscanini. 

Recently, however, the great Italian 
conductor has done better by us and 
prepared programs of rare interest. 
Perhaps the discussion had something 
to do with it? Perhaps not. But at 
least we must be grateful for his giving 
us Bruckner, Sibelius and other strik- 
ing works, which have not been in his 
repertoire before. 

* * a 

Some months ago, you will recall, I 
wrote you about an article on Toscanini 
which appeared in the American Mer- 
cury, written by one Edwin Robinson, 
who delegated to himself singularly 
much authority for a person unknown 
in the music world. 

The current issue contains an article 
by the same worthy gentleman on 
Horatio Parker, which is the most un- 
warranted attack on the memory of a 
great musician which I have read. 

Parker reflected exceedingly well 
the period in which he lived. For an 
unknown “authority” to insult his 
achievement seems to me truly deplora- 
ble. In so doing, does not the writer 
reveal his own musical ineptitude? 
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I am surprised that the worthy 
editor of the Mercury, Henry L. 
Mencken, who, they tell me, is very 
musical (that is, for a literary man), 
does not see to it that articles on music 
in his magazine are written by people 
who have definite musical standing. 

Mr. Robinson’s opinion of Parker’s 
“Hora Novissima” will, of course, have 
no effect on the future of that im- 
portant choral work, which will be 
sung in English-speaking lands long 
after authors of impudent articles are 
forgotten. 


* * * 


When the German Grand Opera 
Company began its New York season 
on Monday evening, March 16, in ad- 
dition to the active conductor of the 
evening, Dr. von Schillings, another 
conductor, Artur Bodanzky of the 
Metropolitan, was on hand—as a listen- 
er, however. 

He seemed very much annoyed dur- 
ing the first act at the banging of 
seats, and it is understood that he left 
after the first act, saying that it was 
“too hot.” 

Remember the story about a famous 
violinist at the debut of Heifetz? He 
gradually drooped and wilted as the 
concert went on, and finally got up 
to go (not being able to stand any 
more of it), giving the same excuse 
that Bodanzky advanced—that it was 
too hot in the auditorium. 

“Ah,” said his neighbor, a noted 
keyboard virtuoso, smiling and bland, 
“too hot? . not for pianists!” 

*~ *” * 


Yes, sir, that’s what it was called, 
“The Wozzeck Train.” Arriving in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Station on the 
evening of March 19 at six, one came 
to an entrance gate with a big placard 
above it, reading: WOZZECK. And 
as one went below to the special train 
which carried the New York musical 
pilgrims to Philadelphia for the most 
important operatic premiere in this 
country since a night in December, 
1918, when Puccini’s Trittico was given 
at the Metropolitan, one saw signs on 
the car windows that read “WOZ- 
ZECK.” 

These also bore the name of the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company. 
But upstairs only the word “WOZ- 
ZECK” appeared. I wonder what the 
other travelers thought? And what 
did the red cap porters make of it, 
as they saw a train full of persons 
arrive to take a train, sans baggage, 
naturally, as they were all returning 
on the same special train that night 
after the performance. 

My guess is that the porters don’t 
think much of “Wozzeck.” How can 
they like a work that gave its name to 
a train that carries passengers without 
suit-cases? It’s directly against their 
means of a livelihood! 


* * * 


The death in Boston the other day 
of Eustache Strasser, one of the few 
remaining members of the original Bos- 
ton Symphony, recalls a little story 
told me some years ago by a member 
of the orchestra. 

It appears that Strasser, who was 
first clarinet, later second clarinet and 
still later bass clarinet, finally was 
called by the then conductor of the 
orchestra, the late Wilhelm Gericke, 
for a confidential talk. Gericke said 
to him: 

“Sie werden alt” (You are getting 
old), when he told him that they would 
have to let him go, and he went on to 
explain that as he got older his tech- 
nical ability became less and he could 
no longer continue as an active mem- 
ber of the orchestra. 

To which Strasser replied: 


“Sie werden auch alt!” (You are 
getting old, too), which drew the fol- 
lowing reply from Gericke: 

“Ja, aber so ein bisserl dirigieren 
kann mann immer noch!” (Yes, but 
one can always manage to conduct a 
little!). 

This was, of course, long before the 
days of prima donna conductors, when 
conducting was a gentle art and when 
gyrations and extravagant gestures 
were solely in the possession of circus 
people and were unknown in concert 
halls! 

* ~ * 

Two other stories of this genre have 
been reported by one of my imps. One, 
dealing also (and summarily) with a 
worn-out player in the Boston Sym- 
phony, is especially significant in view 
of the recent rumors of violent shake- 
ups in the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. Both reveal the lighter side 
of the unemployment situation, yester- 
day and today. 

The musical tale concerns an old sec- 
ond violin player in the Boston Sym- 
phony, a man who got himself firmly 
entrenched in the early days of the 
orchestra, and went on fiddling for 
some thirty years, his peccadillos pass- 
ing unnoticed in the midst of the second 
violin section. 

Then came Karl Muck. With his 
sharp eye, and even sharper ear, he 
singled out this fiddler one day in re- 
hearsal and commanded: 

“I want to hear you play.” 

The result of the audition was the 
unfortunate player’s notice, to take 
effect at the end of the season. 

And what was the old fellow’s com- 
ment? You might expect bitterness, 
vengefulness. But no. All he said was: 

“Discovered at last!” 

The other story came from the crash 
which attended the recent demise of the 
New York World. 

One ancient employe, who had been 
around the office so long that nobody 
could remember his early days, grum- 
bled in this wise: 

“When I came here forty years ago 
they told me it was a permanent job!” 
- . * 

The more I. think of it, the more I 
am pleased that the “Norma” scene in 
Deems Taylor’s “Peter Ibbetson” was 
cut. It appears in the published score, 
you know, but not in the libretto. 

Ibbetson, meeting Mary in the dream 
before the final death scene, learns 
from her that he shall hear all that 
she has heard, “all sounds, all music.” 

He answers: “All music! If I could 
but believe!” Mary says: “Surely, be- 
loved. You have but to choose. What 
music shall it be? Shall we hear Liszt 
play or Mario sing? Or is it a sym- 
phony that you choose to hear? Or the 
opera?” Ibbetson answers: “Let it be 
the opera.” 

And suddenly the scene is the Opéra 
in Paris in 1857, the year they met at 
the inn, and Bellini’s “Norma” is 
being sung. The opening chorus, 
“Norma viene,” is heard behind the 
scenes against that funny little diatonic 
march, so characteristic of Bellini and 
so unfitting a tune for this event. 
Peter and Mary come up the steps 
leading to a box. 

As I said, I am glad they cut it, for 
it would have been ineffective, I am 
sure. The music preceding it suffers 
from obviousness, through the inten- 
tional quotations from Liszt’s Concerto 
in E Flat at the mention of his name 
and from Beethoven’s Fifth at the men- 
tion of the word “symphony,” in a way 
that could only have provoked smiles. 

But it was Tullio Serafin, the con- 
ductor, who has presided over the 
“Tbbetson” performances so admirably, 
who got the “Norma” scene canceled. 


© 
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Rafael Views a Famous Prima Donna: 
Her Smile May Well Have Been Oc- 
casioned by the Many Brilliant Tri- 
umphs Which Mme. Amelita Galli- 
Curci Won in Her Recent Tour of Great 
Britain, or, for That Matter, in Later 
Appearances in This Country 





Said he: “When you haven’t seen your 

sweetheart in many years, you wouldn’t 

take her to Norma, would you?” And 

it is said that a loud unison “NO” was 

uttered by all present. I think Maestro 

Tullio was right. 
* + + 

My compliments to that enterprising 
manager, S. Hurok, for arranging to 
bring us the Russian company called 
“The Blue Bird” next season. 

Quite a few people have told me 
about this company, known in Germany 
as “Der blaue Vogel,” and I know that 
it is a first-class attraction. 

It is quite different from the 
“Chauve-Souris,” although there may 
be some similar points. A particularly 
graphic setting which the company 
gave in Berlin back in 1923 was a vivid 
presentation of the old “Song of the 
Volga Boatmen” against a flaming 
sunset background suggesting the close 
of day. A double octet of male voices 
did the pantomime of hauling the 
barges and singing inspiringly this 
glorious song of old Russia. 

“The Blue Bird” ought to be as 
sensational a success for Mr. Hurok 
next year as Mary Wigman has been 
this year. 

7 + + 

Mrs. Selina Cottlow, mother of the 
noted pianist, Augusta Cottlow, does 
me the honor of reading my musings 
very carefully. I take this occasion to 
thank her publicly and also for the in- 
formation, which she has just sent me, 
about an error I made in a recent issue: 

It appears that in commenting on the 
death of the well-known actor, Louis 
Mann, I said that he was the brother of 
Mrs. Ludwig Marum. Mrs. Cottlow 
kindly tells me that this is not so, but 
that Mrs. Mann, who used to be very 
popular on the stage as Clara Lipp- 
mann, is the sister of Mrs. Marum. As 
Mrs. Cottlow writes: “I knew them 
both very well in Chicago, when they 
were Clara and Mattie Lippmann—both 
beautiful girls.” 

Thanks, Mrs. Cottlow! says your 
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Rodzinski Urges Better Training for Native Composers 





Adequate Instruction in 
Fundamentals of Craft, 
Rather Than More Per- 
formances Needed, Says 
Los Angeles Conductor— 
Hopes to Bring Famous 
Composer as Counsel and 
Critic to California City— 
Most Works Submitted to 
Conductors Show Lack of 
Technical Knowledge 


OS ANGELES, April 5.—Develop- 
ment of an American school of 
composition, in the opinion of Dr. Artur 
Rodzinski, conductor of the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic, does not depend 
upon the young composer’s opportunity 
of hearing his works performed. 

“The urgent need,” he says, “is 
greater facilities for the fuller develop- 
ment of native talent. It is teachers 
we need, not performances of half- 
baked works.” 

Dr. Rodzinski bases his conviction 
upon the varied array of compositions 
that are sent him by aspiring composers 
each season, in the hope that they may 
find a place on his programs. Many of 
them reveal unusual ability, but all too 
often show insufficient knowledge of 
the principles of composition, and espe- 
cially of orchestration. Feeling that 
the future musical development of the 
country lies in the field of composition, 
Dr. Rodzinski is hoping to see the con- 
summation of a plan, whereby a com- 
poser and teacher of international rep- 
utation will be brought to Southern Cal- 
ifornia for a part of each season as a 
counselor and guide to the serious 
student. 


Hopes to Bring Famous Composer 


“Scarcely a week passes without my 
receiving a composition which some 
student has sent me for criticism or 
with the hope that I might be able to 
play it,” states the conductor. “Nearly 
all show good ideas and some reveal 
remarkable talent, but practically every 
one betrays an insufficient knowledge of 
the principles of composition. Hearing 
their works played will not accomplish 
much for such students. What they 
need is thorough grounding and capa- 
ble criticism of their efforts. I hope 
the day is not distant when a world 
figure in the field of composition will 
be brought to Los Angeles for at least 
a part of each season, to encourage 
and teach those who have real talent.” 

Dr. Rodzinski intimated that plans 
have already been discussed to make the 
project a reality, and that the idea 
waits upon the financial problem in- 
volved. Bela Bartok, Kodaly, Respighi 
and Ravel are among the suggested 
personages who might be induced to 
come to America. 


An Ideal Setting 


The increasing popularity of orches- 
tral music in the South would make this 
an ideal setting for the development of 
unusual talent. In an unauspicious sea- 
son Philharmonic audiences show in- 
creasing size and enthusiasm. Under 
Dr. Rodzinski’s leadership, the orches- 
tra is enjoying one of its most popular 
periods since its foundation, twelve 
years ago, under the sole sponsorship 
of William A. Clark, Jr. 

“I believe that the failure of the 
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Dr. Artur Rodzinski, Conductor of the 

Los Angeles Philharmonic, Who Urges 

Greater Facilities for the Development 
of American Creative Talent 


sound film to meet the expectations of 
the public is one reason for our in- 
creased attendance,” said Dr. Rodzinski. 





“Then there is the radio, which is an- 
other large factor in our progress. Or- 
chestral music is the most impersonal 
form of music. One may hear an artist 
on the radio and pass over a concert, 
saying ‘I have already heard him.’ But 
not so with a symphonic program. The 
radio kindles a desire for more. When 
I first came to Los Angeles, I was ad- 
vised to limit our Sunday concerts to 
overtures, waltz music and other so- 
called ‘popular’ music. But now our 
programs are practically the same as 
those of the regular series, and every 
concert is well attended. And such 
open-mindedness toward previously un- 
heard music! When we played Stravin- 
sky’s ‘Sacre du Printemps’ recently, I 
expected a storm of criticism, but it 
was by far the most demonstrative au- 
dience we have had this season.” 


Fourteen concerts, broadcast semi- 
monthly from station KFI through the 
courtesy of the Standard Oil Company, 
have given Dr. Rodzinski ample oppor- 
tunity to test his ideas of building mu- 
sical appreciation through the use of 
radio. Every week hundreds of let- 
ters, many commenting intelligently on 
the programs, are received at the Phil- 
harmonic offices. The Philharmonic’s 
success is also attributable to the co- 
operation of the management, George 
Leslie Smith and his able assistants. 

Dr. Rodzinski will leave Los Angeles 
for the East in May, and will probably 
visit Europe again before returning in 
the Fall for his third season. 

HAL DAVIDSON CRAIN 





ANNOUNCE BREMEN FESTIVAL LISTS © 





New Opera and Strauss 
Version of Mozart 


Work Scheduled 


BREMEN, April 1.—The Sixty-first 
Tonkiinstlerfest of the General Asso- 
ciation of German Musicians will be 
held in this city from May 11 to 16. 
This famous festival, founded by Liszt 
in 1861, is annually the meeting place 
for modern composers of Central Eu- 
rope. 

The programs this year are as fol- 
lows: 

May 11, 11.30 a. m., chamber music 
concert. 


String Quartet, Op. 24...... Kurt Spannich 
Third String Quartet...... Gustav Geierhaas 
Concerto for piano, violin, viola and 


chamber orchestra ........... Karl Hiller 
Sonata for flute and piano....Paul Feldbahn 
“Beduinischer Diwan", from the Arabic 

of I. C. Falls for small mixed chorus 

BD GD ba cetde cu sicctoces Felix Petyrek 


Premiere by Gurlitt 


May 11, 7.30 p. m., premiere of 
“Soldaten” (Soldiers), opera by Man- 
fred Gurlitt, a new work especially 
chosen by the jury for performance at 
the festival. 

May 12 and 15, 7.30 p. m., two or- 
chestral concerts, including the follow- 
ing works: 


Concerto Sinfonico for five solo wind in- 

struments, strings and percussion... 

he Ge UeGneSeb bbe 6 cgeene o< Hans Brehme 
Concerto for flute, clarinet, bassoon, 

trumpet, drum and strings.......... 
Julius Weissmann 
Concerto for orchestra....Hermann Reutter 
Small Suite for orchestra.. Hermann Wunsch 
Concerto Grosso for chamber orchestra 

A Tey Fer Kurt von Wolfurt 
“An den Tod,” songs for contralto with 

orchestral accompaniment..Leo Kauffmann 
Concerto for violin and orchestra....... 
Nikolai Berezowsky 
Short Lyric Suite for small orchestra 
Lev Knipper 
Concerto for piano and orchestra....... 
August Reuss 
First Symphony........... Bernhard Sekles 


“Baroque Songs’’ for tenor and chamber 
orchestra Wolfgang Jacobi 

“Heldenfeier’”’ for men’s chorus and or- 
GBs btascvccbaccasdtas Rudolf Siegel 


May 14, 7.30 p. m., choral concert: 


“Ninetieth Psalm,” for baritone solo, 
mixed chorus and orchestra. .Kurt Thomas 
Choral Mass, a cappeila...... Ernst Pepping 
“Gottes Pfad ist uns geweitet,” for four- 
part chorus, a cappeila..Albert Méschinger 
“Requiem,” for solo quartet, male chorus 
Rr Sn Liszt 


May 16, 7.30 p. m. Mozart’s 
“Idomeneo,” in new arrangement by 
Richard Strauss, performed by the 
Bremen Opera. 





Works by Chasins Scheduled for Phil- 
harmonic Concerts Under Toscanini 


At the concert of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony on April 8 Arturo 
Toscanini was scheduled to introduce 
two new American compositions, “Pa- 
rade” and “Flirtation in a Chinese Gar- 
den,” by Abram Chasins. These are 
among the few compositions by Ameri- 
cans which the great Italian conductor 
has sponsored. The works are also 
scheduled to be performed at the Phil- 
harmonic concerts on April 10, 12 and 
15. The concert of April 12 will be 
broadcast in the regular Sunday 
Series over a Columbia network. 





Y. M. H. A. Symphony Gives Fifth 
Concert 


The Y. M. H. A. Symphony, under 
A. W. Binder, gave the fifth monthly 
concert at the Y. M. H. A. on Sunday 
evening, March 29. 

The assisting artists were Irene 
Friemann, pianist, and Boris Saslaw- 
sky, baritone. 





Wilhelm Kienzl has completed a 
three-act opera which is to be produced 
at the Vienna State Opera next Fall. 


THOMPSON TO JOIN 
CURTIS INSTITUTE 





Reviewer for “Post” to Teach 
Musical Criticism in 
Philadelphia 





Oscar Thompson, Who Will Join the 
Curtis Institute Faculty as Instructor in 
Musical Criticism 


Oscar Thompson, associate editor of 
MusIcAL AMERICA, and music critic for 
the New York Evening Post, will join 
the faculty of the Curtis Institute of 
Music in Philadelphia in September, as 
instructor in musical criticism. 

Believing with Josef Hofmann, direc- 
tor of the institute, that the subject, 
hitherto avoided as regulated study by 
journalists and music students alike, 
can meet the needs of both fields, Mr. 
Thompson will endeavor, by personal 
instruction, to bridge the gap between 
them. 

He will select students of the insti- 
tute who wish to combine the study of 
principles of criticism and the tech- 
nique of practical musical journalism, 
with their work in other departments 
in score reading, orchestration, com- 
position analysis of form and other 
musical subjects. 

Mr. Thompson will spend one day a 
week in Philadelphia, and will continue 
his duties with MusIcAL AMERICA and 
his daily reviewing for the Hvening 
Post. He has contributed articles to 
the Musical Quarterly and to various 
English publications, including the 
London Spectator. During the current 
season he has written the program 
notes of the Little Theatre Opera 
Company. 





Salzburg Orchestral Academy An- 
nounces Summer Plans 


SALZBURG, AUSTRIA, April 1.—The 
Salzburg Orchestral Academy founded 
here in 1929 is announcing its session 
for this year from July 1 to Sept. 1. 
The subjects taught in English and 
German are those which go to equip 
the conductor in his career, including 
the technique of the baton, score play- 
ing, operatic coaching, ensemble play- 
ing, orchestral playing, etc. The faculty 
includes such names as Schalk, Clemens 
Krauss, and Paumgartner, while the 
lecturers will be Bruno Walter, Dr. 
Paumgartner, Lothar Wallerstein, 
Marie Gutheil-Schoder. There will also 
be other instructors, among them the 
American, Ruth Kemper, a graduate of 
the academy. Julian Freedman is the 
executive director. 











ILADELPHIA, April 5.—Scenes of 
enthusiasm marked the Philadelphia 
Orchestra concerts of March 20-21 and 
March 27-28, the first representing the 
farewell of Ossip Gabrilowitsch as guest 
conductor, and the second the return of 
Leopold Stokowski for the remainder 
of the season. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch received great ova- 
tions at the beginning and end of the 
program. In the intermission, W. Cur- 
tis Bok, vice-president of the Orches- 
tra Association, presented to Mr. Ga- 
brilowitsch in the name of the associa- 
tion a beautifully bound original man- 
uscript of a Brahms score. William A. 
Schmidt, of the ’cello section, presented 
a loving cup in the name of the players. 
The conductor voiced his appreciation 
of the gifts and of the constant co- 
operation he has had from officials, 
players and audiences during his sev- 
eral periods of guest conductorship 
here. His final program included the 
D Major Symphony of Brahms, Saint- 
Saéns’s “Wheel of Omphale” and Liszt’s 
“Les Préludes.” 


Stokowski Hailed on Return 


Mr. Stokowski’s initial program 
opened with the Brahms D Minor Con- 
certo, in which Carlo Zecchi, pianist, 
proved a performer of great tech- 
nical equipment and rarely satisfy- 
ing interpretative gifts. Mr. Stokow- 
ski gave a magnificent accompani- 
ment. For the second part of his pro- 
gram, he delved into early Wagner, 
offering a resonant reading of the 
“Flying Dutchman” Overture, the Pre- 
lude to the first act of “Lohengrin” and 
an electrifying performance of the 
Overture and Bacchanale from the 
Paris version of “Tannhiauser.” He re- 
ceived many recalls, which he shared 
with the orchestra, but could not be 
prevailed upon to accede to the audi- 
ence’s obvious desire for a speech. 

On Sundays, March 15, 22 and 29, 
Olga Samaroff gave lectures on the 
history, development and _ technique 
of the orchestra in a series of free 
talks sponsored by the Municipal Bu- 
reau of Music, as a means for the 
preparation of audiences for the Sum- 
mer concerts in Robin Hood Dell. 

Willem van den Burg, principal ’cel- 
list of the Philadelphia Orchestra, was 
heard in his annual recital on March 
25 in the foyer of the Academy of 
Music with his sister, Denise van den 
Burg, at the piano. Mr. van den Burg 
again displayed notable beauty of tone, 
breadth of style and comprehensive 
technique. 


Swastika Quartet Heard 


The Swastika Quartet of the Curtis 
Institute gave the program at the 
March 15 meeting of the Chamber Mu- 
sic Association in the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford. The best work was done in the 
Debussy Quartet, but there were no- 
table moments in the Beethoven Quar- 
tet in F Minor, Op, 95. In addition, the 
Swastikas played with atmospheric ef- 
fect “Two Indian Sketches” of Charle. 
T. Griffes. The quartet is composed of 
Gama Gilbert and Benjamin Sharlip, 
violins; Max Aronoff, viola, and Or- 
lando Cole, ’cello. 

At its March 17 meeting in the 
Bellevue-Stratford, the Matinee Musi- 
eal Club appropriately offered a pro- 
gram of Irish music. Agnes Clune 
Quinlan gave interesting explanations. 

In marked contrast to the preceding 
presentation of the modern “Wozzeck” 
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Philadelphia Fetes Gabrilowittsch 
on Farewell as Guest Conductor 





by the Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany, was its production of “Pecheurs 
de Perles,” on March 26, set with pic- 
torial colorfulness and sung very well 
indeed. John Charles Thomas sang 
very beautifully, especially the aria 
“L’orage c’est calme” and in the great 
duet, “Au fond du temple,” in which 
equal honors went to Ralph Erolle, who 
was the Nadir. Josephine Lucchese, as 
Leila, was in admirable voice and acted 
with distinction. The Nourabad of Ivan 
Steschenko had great dignity. 

The work of the chorus in its sev- 
eral very tuneful contributions and of 
the ballet, in some beautifully costumed 
numbers, fitting into the action of the 
opera, was of notable quality. Eugene 
Goossens conducted with regard for the 
voices and with excellent results. 


The First “Pelléas” 


The first “Pelléas and Mélisande” 
heard here in several years was 
brought by the Metropolitan on March 
17, to the great delight of the cog- 
nescenti. The magnificent staging and 
the superb interpretation made this 
one of the red-letter events of the Met- 
ropolitan’s local season. The Mélisan- 
de of Lucrezia Bori, the Pelléas of Ed- 
ward Johnson and the Golaud of Clar- 
ence Whitehill were outstanding. The 
reading of the Debussyan score by 
Louis Hasselmans was satisfying. 

For its March 24 performance, the 
Metropolitan gave Massenet’s “Manon.” 
Grace Moore made her first appearance 
of the season and added to the vocal 
and dramatic laurels she has won in 
previous seasons. Beniamino Gigli, the 
des Grieux, triumphed in a role the 
music of which is well fitted to his 
voice and style. The Lescaut of De 
Luca and the elder des Grieux of Lu- 
dikar were excellent contributions. Mr. 
Hasselmans did well by the perfumed 
elegancies of the score. 


Novelties by Simfonietta 


The final concert of the fifth season 
was given in the Bellevue-Stratford on 
March 20 by the Chamber String Sim- 
fonietta, under Fabien Sevitzky. Four 
of the seven works heard were given 
their first performance anywhere and 
the other three had their Philadelphia 
premieres. Two of them were rewrit- 
ings of earlier works, Arthur Shep- 
herd’s triptych for voice and string or- 
chestra, based on a setting of Tagore 
poems, originally for string quartet 
and voice, and four “Diversions” for 
string orchestra by Louis Gruenberg, 
also reconstructed from a string quar- 
tet. The other numbers were a suite 
for string orchestra by Arthur Foote; 
an arrangement of Indian tribal melo- 
dies, by Carl Busch; the Concertino by 
Eugene Goossens, and a “Lyric Poem” 
by George McKay, of Seattle. The so- 
loist was Maria Koussevitzky, soprano, 
who sang with beauty of tone and in- 
terpretation the difficult Shepherd mu- 
sic and a modern “wordless” song by 
Paul Mimart, of Boston. 

Paul Robeson was received with 
great enthusiasm by an audience that 
filled the Metropolitan Opera House on 
March 24. 

“Seven Last Words of Christ” was 
sung on March 26 by the Oratorienchor 
in Old Sion Church, Franklin Square. 
This organization includes picked sing- 
ers from the various Lutheran choirs 
of the city, led by Frederick Rausser. 

W. R. LiurpHy 


Littau Re-engaged as 
Conductor of the Omaha 
Symphony for 1931-32 








Joseph Littan, Conductor of Omaha 
+ Who Has Been Re-engaged 
for His Second Season 


Omana, April 5.—The re-engage- 
ment of Joseph Littau as conductor of 
the Omaha Symphony for his second 
season in 1931-32 was announced on 
March 28 by J. M. Harding, president 
of the Orchestra Association. 

Mr. Littau’s debut with the orchestra 
this season, following his period as 
conductor of the Roxy Symphony in 
New York, has been attended with 
much success. Mr. Harding praised the 
conductor for his “dynamic leadership 
during one of the orchestra’s happiest 
seasons.” 

In accepting the renewal of his con- 
tract, Mr. Littau made public plans for 
an extension of the orchestral program 
in Omaha “as soon as finances war- 
rant.” Among the new series which 
Mr. Littau has projected are one for 
high school students, another of “pop- 
ular” concerts and a third of outdoor 
Summer programs. 

MARGARET GRAHAM AMES 





The real name of Vyacheslaw Molo- 
toff, the Soviet Premier, is Scriabin. 
He is distantly related to the composer. 
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ANNOUNCE OPERA 
‘SEASON FOR COAST 


San Francisco’s Autumn 
Series Lists Novelty 
and New Artists 


San Francisco, April 5.—The San 
Francisco Opera Company has an- 
nounced the artists and repertoire for 
its Fall series. The season will open 
in mid-September. Instead of twelve 
consecutive performances, Gaetano Me- 
rola, director, promises but four per- 
formances per week during three 
weeks. 

Elisabeth Rethberg, Maria Miller, 
Yvonne Gall and Audrey Farncroft 
head the soprano list; Faina Petrova, 
Luisa Silva and Eva Atkinson, the 
contraltos; Giovanni Martinelli, Mario 
Chamlee and Gotthelf Pistor, the 
tenors; Friedrich Schorr and Giuseppe 
Danise, the baritones; and Ezio Pinza, 
the bass contingent. 

Three German, two French, and 
seven Italian operas will make up the 
season’s repertoire. The outstanding 
events will be the Pacific Coast 
premiere of Rabaud’s “Marouf” and 
the addition of “Meistersinger” and 
“Lohengrin” to the repertoire. In ad- 
dition to the works already named, the 
following will be heard: “Tannhauser,” 
“Masked Ball,” “Trovatore,” “Aida,” 





“Tosca,” “Madame Butterfly,” “Bo- 
héme,” “Andrea Chenier” and “Car- 
men.” Marsory M. FISHER 


Chicago Symphony May Change Sat- 
urday Concerts to Thursdays 


Cuicaco, April 5.— The Orchestral 
Association has under consideration a 
plan to change the regular Saturday 
night concerts of the Chicago Sym- 
phony to Thursday nights. For the 
past forty years the week-end subscrip- 
tion concerts have been held on Friday 
afternoons and Saturday nights. In 
recent years, however, attendance at 
the Saturday night concerts has 
showed a steady decline owing perhaps 
to the fact that many people leave the 
city over the week-end. Subscribers 
have been invited to express an opinion 
regarding the proposed change. A. G. 
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Orchestras Provide Varied Fare for Music Lovers 


Resident and Visiting Sym- 
phonic Organizations 
Heard in Programs of 
Novelties and Standard 
Works—New York City 
Symphony Under Theo- 
phil Wendt Makes Good 
Impression in Initial Con- 


cert 


iy spite of the fact that the end of 
the musical season is nigh at hand, 
orchestral concerts have been numerous 
and the programs interesting. Henry 
Hadley introduced a novel jazz con- 
certo by the Mexican-American com- 
poser Emil Velazco, creating consider- 
able comment. Toscanini gave a mag- 
nificent performance of the Fourth 
Symphony of Sibelius and Stokowski 
with his Philadelphians played the 
Brahms Fourth which he had given 
earlier in the season as guest conductor 
with the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony. 
Toscanini Gives Sibelius’s Fourth 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Arturo Toscanini, conductor. Carnegie 


Hall, March 20, afternoon. The pro- 
gram: 
Overture to “Othello,” Op. 93....... Dvorak 
Symphony No. 4, Op. 63........--. Sibelius 
“Don Quixote,” Op. 35..... Richard Strauss 


This was a program made memor- 
able, we think, by the inclusion of the 
Sibelius work, than which we know no 
greater in contemporary orchestral lit- 
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erature. Its unusual idiom is respon- 
sible for its making a first appearance 
on a Philharmonic program twenty 
years after it was composed and no 
less than eighteen after the Messrs. 
Damrosch and Muck played it first in 
New York and Boston, respectively. 
Maestro Toscanini played it nobly, 
searchingly, with that technical per- 
fection of detail that is peculiarly his, 
also with a tendency to make some of 





Jan Sibelius, Whose Fourth Symphony 
Was played by Toscanini 


the rough places smooth. That seems 
inappropriate in this music. There was, 
too, not enough of the Nordic in the 
opening movement. But on the whole 
it was a masterly reading of a master- 
piece. The audience was horribly cool 
to it in the matter of applause, an ad- 
mission of lack of musical understand- 
ing, as we see it. This is the same au- 
dience which beats its palms ecstat- 
ically for Ravel’s “Bolero” .. . 

In the Strauss variations, the solos 
were well played by Alfred Wallen- 
stein, solo ‘cellist, and René Pollain, 
solo viola, of the orchestra. 


New York City Symphony in Debut 


New York City Symphony, Theophil 
Wendt, conductor. Soloist, Alexander 
Kisselburgh, baritone. Carnegie Hall, 
March 21, afternoon. The program: 


“Carneval” Overture ............... Dvorak 
Symphony in E Flat Major, No. 39 
Pk. 6 ee DED: bb ekbn we duce Mozart 
Two South African Songs............ Wendt 
(With orchestral accompaniment) 
Mr. Kisselbu s 


“In the Streets of the Ouléd Nails” 

from Oriental Suite, “Beni Mora’”’. . Holst 
Three Movements from Symphonic 

ir SEE as cecceseagecs Franck 

“Tod und Verklaérung” ............. Strauss 

With the first strains of the infec- 
tious Dvorak overture it was evident 
that Gotham’s newest orchestra is an 
excellent one, a band of seasoned play- 
ers, and its leader a vital, musicianly 
conductor, one doubtless to be reckoned 
with in local music circles. 

Throughout the intriguing program 
the ensemble responded admirably to 
Mr. Wendt’s baton, playing with an in- 
cisiveness, suavity of tone and bril- 
liance, as the case called for, that won 
spontaneous applause from an audience 
of good size. 

Of much interest were the South 
African songs, the Zulu love song, “OQ 
Waters, O Tranquil Waters,” and 
“Dancers, Come Up!” fashioned from 
native tunes by Mr. Wendt while resi- 
dent in Capetown. Mr. Kisselburgh 
sang them sonorously and effectively. 
The Holst music, which had its inspira- 
tion in a northern corner of the “dark 
continent,” was suitably placed in suc- 
cession and colorfully played. Thor- 
oughly satisfying, too, were the inter- 


pretations of the other works on the 
list, the Mozart Symphony being given 
in truly classic style and the Strauss 
tone poem with stirring intensity. The 
episodes from the Franck work per- 
formed were “Psyché enlevée par les 
Zéphirs,” “Les Jardins d’Eros” and 
“Psyché et Eros.” E. 


Lebegott Players Open Series 


Lebegott Symphony Orehestra, Ed- 
ward Lebegott, conductor. Soloist, 
Violet Horner, soprano; Edoardo Al- 
bano, baritone; Harry Glickman, violin. 
Pythian Temple, March 21, afternoon. 
The program: 

Allegro and Andante from Symphony 

No. 4 (“Italian’’) Mendelssohn 


“Tambourin Chinois” ...........+. Kreisler 
Mr, Glickman 

Aria from “Barber of Seville’’........ Rossini 
Mr. Albano 

Siegfried Idyl ....ccccccccscosscess Wagner 

Aria from “Dinorah” ............ Meyerbeer 


Miss Horner 
Eklog for Violin and Orchestra..... Kramer 
Mr. Glickman 

“Chant Négre” from “Two Sketches,” 

Kramer 

POURED. oo kwh ducacescdesens Glaznounoff 

A new series of concerts was inaug- 
urated on this occasion by Mr. Lebe- 
gott with an orchestra of musicians 
suffering from unemployment. There 
was real siucerity and muscicianship in 
his readings of the familiar music on 
the program, as well as of the Ameri- 
can compositions. Repetitions were de- 
manded in several cases by an audience 
which made up in enthusiasm what it 
lacked in numbers. 

Miss Horner sang her difficult aria 
brilliantly and Mr. Albano delivered 
the popular Rossini piece fetchingly. 
In Mr. Glickman a young and gifted 
violinist was heard. He was accom- 
panied ably at the piano by Norman 
Secon in the Kreisler item. The series 
is to continue for some weeks, featur- 
ing an American composition at each 
concert. P 


Roxy Orchestra Gives Russian Works 


Roxy Symphony, Erno Rapee, con- 


ductor. Roxy Theatre, March 22, 
morning. The program: 

“Nutcracker” Suite ....2...... Tchaikovsky 
“Scheherazade” .......... Rimsky-Korsakoff 


In spite of the apparent lack of 
length, this concert proved one of the 
most interesting of the series. The 
Tchaikovsky suite, with its well-con- 
trasted sections was exceedingly well 
played, and the Valse des Fleurs at the 
end had a delightful lilt that made it 
particularly enjoyable. 

The Rimsky work had a fine Oriental 
flavor which it does not invariably have 
given it in performance. The audience 
was a large one. J. 


Toscanini in Varied List 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Arturo Toscanini, conductor. Carnegie 
Hall, March 26, evening. The program: 

Overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis’”’....Gluck 

Symphony No. 3, in F, Op. 90...... Brahms 

Introduction and Allegro for Strings, 

Oe stbabs butadetdas cowesneaes Elgar 
Suite No. 2, “Daphnis and Chloe”... . Ravel 
In many ways this was Signor Tos- 

canini’s finest program of the season. 
On it there was nothing but music of 
quality, diversified as it was. 

Elgar’s rarely-heard work for string 
quartet and string orchestra, dedicated 
to Samuel S. Sanford, first professor 
of music at our own Yale University, 
is as noble a piece as he has written 
for orchestra. In the hands of the 
great conductor, it was quite as great 
as is his interpretation of the “Enig- 
ma” Variations. 

The solo parts were well played by 
the Messrs. Guidi, Pogany, Pollain and 
Wallenstein. 

Both the Brahms and the Ravel had 
vivid portrayals. Maestro Toscanini 
still holds that the andante of the 
Brahms is a quick andante. For all 
that, his publishing of the symphony’s 
beauties strikes fire. 

But the highest point of the evening 





Apeda 

Theophil Wendt, Conductor of the New 

York City Symphony, Which Gave Its 
First Concert Recently 


was the Gluck overture, played with a 
classic restraint, yet full-voiced choir- 
ing that recalled the days at the Met- 
ropolitan when the genius of Toscanini 
was responsible for the glorious per- 
formances of the same composer’s 
“Orfeo.” Will that day ever come 
again? A. 
Jazz Concerto with Manhattan 
Symphony 


Manhattan Symphony, Henry Had- 
ley, conducior. Soloists, Gina Pinnera, 
soprano; Emil Velazco, composer- 
pianist. Carnegie Hall, March 29, eve- 
ning. The program: 

Symphony No. 6, “Pathétique’”’. Tchaikovsky 

“Kaleidoscope,” Jazz Concerto..... Velazco 

(First Time” Anywhere) 
Mr. Velazco 
“Ernani involami’” from “Ernani’’. 
Mme. Pinnera 

Second Hungarian Rhapsody......... Liszt 

Mr. Hadley’s customary American 
novelty took on the flavor and color 
of jazz, seen through the eyes of Emil 
Velazco, Mexican-American, and pro- 
jected through his deft and clever fin- 
gers. While the concerto propounds no 
new idiom, and is content with various 
“blue” harmonies and catchy syncopa- 
tions known already to ears familiar 
with Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue,” it 
is an amusing piece, and provided a 
lively quarter of an hour or so for the 
Manhattan patrons the other night. 
The composer-soloist was accorded a 
warm reception. 

Mme. Pinnera, well known in con- 
cert halls hereabouts, sang the Verdi 
aria with gusto, and resonant voice, 
winning great applause. Mr. Hadley’s 
purely orchestral contributions were 
also received with approbation. Q. 


A Hectic Philadelphia Concert 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
March 31, evening. The program: 


Symphony No. 4 in E Minor..... Brahms 
Overture, “The Flying Dutchman” 


... Verdi 


Wagner 

Prelude to “Lohengrin”......... Wagner 
Overture and Venusberg Music from 

a PI Wagner 


What would Eduard Hanslick have 
said to the pairing of his idol and his 
béte noir on a single program like this? 

There was much clapping of hands 
for the highly charged performances of 
Mr. Stokowski and his men. Never 
have any of the works listed above been 
played as tensely, as vigorously before, 
even by this dynamic conductor. Prac- 
tically everything was on the quick 

(Continued on page 41) 








Wanted 


Copy (in good condition) of 
Ernest Newman’s biography 
HUGO WOLF 
Address Box S. M., care of MUSICAL 
a gaat 113 West 57th Street, New 

ork. 
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Musicians of Five Nations Photographed at Play 
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Jean Boro- 
tra, French 
Tennis 
Star, Calls 
on Grace 
Moore 
After the 
Soprano’s 
Appearance 
as Manon 
at the Met- 
ropolitan 
(Left) 


Maurice Chevalier, with Jacques Fray (Left) and Mario Braggiotti, 
French Duo-Pianists, Who Will Join Forces in a Concert This Month 


Carlo Edwards 


Gerhard WHiisch, Berlin 

Civic Opera Baritone, 

Who Will Sing at Bay- 

reuth This Summer, Re- 

laxes in Play with His Son 
Left) 


Charles Wakefield Cad- 

man, Composer, Seen in 

Silhouette at His Home in 

La Mesa, California 
(Right 


Lookout Studio 


Above, Yascha Yushny, Director of the “Blue Bird” 
Templeton Strong, Veteran American Com- Revue, Makes Sport in the Company of Feodor Chaliapin 
poser Who Lives in Geneva (Left), Enter- 
tains Basile Kibalchich, Conductor of the At Right, Erich Kleiber, Distinguished Austrian Conduc- 
Russian Symphonic Choir, in His Garden tor, Seen with His Family “Zu Hause” in Berlin 
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EVANS WILL HEAD 
CINCINNATI SCHOOL 


Dean of Faculty Succeeds 
Bertha Baur as Con- 
servatory Director 


CINCINNATI, April 5.— Frederic 
Shailor Evans has been appointed mu- 
sical director of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, succeeding Bertha 
Baur, according to an announcement 
made by the board of trustees on March 
31. Miss Baur relinquished the position 
when she presented the school to the 
Institute of Fine Arts last Summer and 
became president-emeritus. 

Mr. Evans’s association with the 
school extends back to 1888, when he 
was engaged by Clara Baur, founder of 
the institution, as piano instructor and 
concert artist. Twelve years ago Mr. 
Evans became the dean of the faculty. 

The new board of trustees, appointed 
by the Institute of Fine Arts, consists 
of Miss Baur; Robert A. Taft, presi- 
dent; John J. Rowe, vice-president; 
Maurice J. Freiberg, Thomas Hogan, 
Jr., Carl M. Jacobs and George H. War- 
rington. 

The board also announced its selec- 
tion of Norville D. Mook as business 
manager. 

Mr. Evans has appointed Dr. George 
Leighton as director of education in the 
conservatory, and Miss J. C. Middleton 
as registrar. 





S. T. WILSON 
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Elisabeth Schumann to Tour U. S: 











Elisabeth Schumann, Noted Soprano of 

the Vienna Opera and Well-known 

Lieder Singer, Who Will Make an 
American Tour Next Season 


LISABETH SCHUMANN, noted 

lieder and opera singer, will make 
a tour of the United States and Can- 
ada next season. 

Mme. Schumann has been engaged 
for appearances in recital with the 
Matinee Musical Club of Cincinnati; 
the Institute of Arts and Sciences at 
Columbia University, New York; in 
the concert series of the University of 
Minnesota, and with the Indianapolis 
Mannerchor. 

Mme. Schumann is a leading prima 
donna soprano of the Vienna Staats- 


Carl Alwin, Musical Director of the 

Vienna Opera, Who Will Appear as 

Assisting Pianist with Mme. Schumann, 
in Her American Tour 


oper. She has also sung widely in 
leading opera houses of Germany, at 
the Paris Opéra, as soloist at the Au- 
gusteo in Rome, at Covent Garden in 
London, and, at the beginning of her 
career, with the Metropolitan. 

On her return to this country, Mme. 
Schumann will be assisted at the piano 
by her husband, Professor Carl Alwin, 
who is a musical director of the Vienna 
Staatsoper. 

Mme. Schumann, a descendant of 
Henrietta Sontag, famous soprano of 
a previous generation, is especially 


known as a singer of Mozart opera 
roles and as an interpreter of Strauss 
works. Her artistic association with 
the latter composer dates from the 
days when she was a member of the 
Hamburg Opera. Strauss, then the 
director of the Vienna Staatsoper, 
heard her sing and engaged her for 
Vienna. As Sophie in his “Rosen- 
kavalier” and as interpreter of his 
songs she has attained especial repu- 
tation in Austria. and Germany. In 
this connection, it will be remembered 
that Mme. Schumann was the soloist 
for the concerts conducted by Strauss 
in his American tour nearly a decade 
ago. 





MARTHA ATTWOOD HEARD 





Soprano Appears with Dallas Sym- 
phony and in Recitals 


Martha Attwood, soprano, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
made a concert tour during March. 
She appeared in a recital in St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., and as soloist with the 
Beethoven Glee Club in Manchester, 
Conn., on March 9. 


Miss Attwood was heard in a program 
over Station WJR in Detroit on March 
11, and as soloist with the Dallas Sym- 
phony on March 15. Before going on 
tour, she sang at the Town Hall Club 
on March 7, featuring two groups of 
songs by Arthur Bergh. 





Mabel Wood Hill, American com- 
poser, has written the music for the 
American Ballet Guild’s production of 
“Pinocchio,” which is to open at the 
Longacre Theatre on Monday evening, 
April 13. 











JACQUELINE 





MEZZO-SOPRANO 


Engaged as Soloist with the 


Manhattan Symphony Orchestra, New York 
HENRY HADLEY, Conductor 


January 3, 1932 
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On Her Appearance with the Hollywood Symphony Orchestra, Los Angeles, This Season 
David Bruno Ussher wrote in the Los Angeles Evening Express: 


Mile. Rosial is a distinctive individuality and demonstrated that not only “in person,” but by way of repertoire. She sang 
with orchestra, three modern songs, each demanding decided technical dexterity and poetic discrimination. . 
those unusual mezzo-soprano voices, placed free from sectional breaks of register or timbre and thus the more arresting and 
expressive as light and dark colors are naturally contrasted. Restraining mere singing impulse to the declamatory style of mod- 
ern recitative, Mile. Rosial matched vocal production and interpretive style, being cordially received upon this, her first 
public appearance here. 


. - Hers is one of 








L. E. BEHYMER 








UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


705 Auditorium Building, Los Angeles 


614 South Van Ness Avenue, Los Angeles 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Personal Representative 
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Gregorian Chant to Be © 
Taught by Rev. Massey 
at De Paul University 








The Rev. George W. Massey, Authority 

on the Liturgy and Gregorian Chant, 

Who Will Teach at the De Paul 
University School of Music 


Cuicaco, April 5.—The De Paul Uni- 
versity School of Music has announced 
the engagement of Rev. George W. 
Massey, Mus. M., who will conduct 
courses in liturgy and Gregorian chant 
at the school. 

Father Massey was born in New 
Hampshire and in his youth studied 
piano and organ. He later trained in 
Canada under the Eudist Fathers of 
Nova Scotia, the latter products of 
Solesmes Abbey, world renowned as the 
seat of study of the Gregorian chant. 
After his ordination, Father Massey 
taught in various colleges and acted as 
choirmaster in several large churches 
in the United States. In 1928 the de- 
gree, Master of Music, was conferred 
on him in recognition of his exhaustive 
studies and researches in the field of 
Gregorian chant. 

The courses which Father Massey 
will conduct will cover discipline of the 
voice, Latin diction, the notation, 
elements of rhythm, and rhythm of 
Gregorian music, as well as the art 
of accompaniment. M. McL. 





Michaell Angelo Raggini to Make 
Debut After Study Abroad 


Michaell Angelo Raggini, young 
American tenor, who was sent to Italy 
several years ago to study for opera on 
a $10,000 fund raised by his friends in 
Mott Street, will give his first Ameri- 
ean recital at the Hudson Theatre on 
Sunday evening, April 12. 

Mr. Raggini’s voice attracted atten- 
tion when he was a pugilist and milk 
dealer on New York’s East Side. 





Dr. John Erskine Is Soloist with “Y” 
Symphony in Newark 


NEWARK, April 5.—The program of 
the first concert given by the “Y” Sym- 
phony in Fuld Hall, under Philip Gor- 
don, on March 25 consisted of works 
of Beethoven and Mozart. Dr. John 
Erskine, president of the Juilliard 
School of Music, was the soloist, play- 
ing Mozart’s Concerto in D for piano 
and orchestra in a delightful manner. 
Mr. Gordon conducted without score. 

The large audience received the 
soloist, the conductor and the orchestra 
with enthusiasm. 
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CHICAGO’S CONCERT 
ROSTER IS VARIED 


Favorites of Opera Stage 
Give Recitals in 
Busy Fortnight 


Curicacgo, April 5.—The return of the 
Chicago Civic Opera from its annual 
tour was celebrated by the appearance 
in recital of three favorite singers of 
the organization. Claudia Muzio was 
the first to offer the public a last op- 
portunity to hear her for the season, 
an opportunity which caused her fol- 
lowers literally to besiege the Civic 
Theatre on March 19. Tito Schipa 
chose the Civic Opera House for his 
recital on March 29. Cyrena Van Gor- 
don was the third Civic Opera artist 
to appear in recital, singing in the 
Civic Theatre on March 29. Walter 
Golde was the accompanist. 


Noted Pianists in Recital 





Rudolph Ganz gave his first piano 
recital in several seasons before a large 
audience in the Studebaker Theatre on 
March 22. His superb musicianship 
and technique were revealed again in 
a program that included Chopin’s B 
Minor Sonata and twelve Debussy pre- 
ludes. Vitaly Schnee, Chicago pianist, 
offered as novelties in a brilliantly 
played recital at the Playhouse on 
March 22 Miaskovsky’s Sonata No. 2, 
Op. 13, and a Sonata by Mateo Ferrer. 
José Iturbi gave a recital at Orchestra 
Hall on March 29, welcomed by a large 
audience of enthusiasts who demanded 
many additions to the printed program. 

The Civic Orchestra of Chicago gave 
a concert in Orchestra Hall on March 
22, under Frederick Stock and Eric 
De Lamarter. Sara Levee, young Chi- 
cago pianist, was the soloist in Franck’s 
“Symphonic Variations,” achieving a 
popular success. 


Popular Concert 


At the Popular Concert of the Chi- 
cago Symphony on March 26, Melvin 
Martinson, member of the first violin 
section, was heard as soloist in Mac- 
kenzie’s “Pibroch” Suite. Mr. Stock 
conducted. 

The Oriole and Wennerberg cho- 
ruses of Augustana College, Rockford, 
combined forces for a largely attended 
concert in Orchestra Hall on March 
18, under Henry Veld. The soloists 
were Rhea Bollman Quail, soprano; A. 
Cyril Graham, organist, and Clifford 
Julstrom, accompanist. 

Angna Enters gave her second pro- 
gram of the season, consisting of epi- 
sodes and compositions in dance form, 
at the Studebaker Theatre on March 
29. Leila Bederkhan made her Chi- 
cago debut in a program of Oriental 
dances at Orchestra Hall on March 25. 


Contest Winners Presented 


The Society of American Musicians 
presented two recitals by winners in 
recent contests. Ruth McNeil, organ- 
ist; Lucille Turner, violinist, and John 
Thut, tenor, appeared in Kimball Hall 
on March 18. Lucia Altoonjian, so- 
prano, and Florence Autenrieth, ’cellist, 
gave a joint program in the Civic The- 
atre on March 22. In most instances 
promising talent was revealed. 

Mischa Livschutz, violinist, made his 
debut in recital at the Playhouse on 
March 29, disclosing mature musician- 
ship in a varied program. Charles 
Skopp, Chicago violinist, gave a recital 
in Auditorium Recital Hall on March 
29. ALBERT GOLDBERG 
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KERR 


Typical Press Comments: 


“She has established herself in a couple of seasons as a keyboard 
exponent of real accomplishments and even richer promise.” 


New York American. 


“She is a pianist who is growing steadily in her art and last night 


greatly interested her audience.” 


New Jork Journal. 


“She has gifts that are at present uncommonly sane and well 


proportioned.” 


New York Times. 


“She shows an unusual talent and the instinct of a true musician.” 


Detroit Free Press. 


“One of the outstanding events of the Festival.” 


Worcester Daily Telegram. 


“Young, gifted, personable, mentally aware, she holds her audi- 


ence in spell.” 


Charleston, S. C., News and Courier. 


“She plays with distinction, assurance and skill.” 


Columbus, Ga., Enquirer-Sun. 








Lenoir, N. C. 
Detroit 

Orange, N. J. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Convent, N. J. 
Gloversville, N. Y. 
Sharon, Pa. 

St. Louis 

Kansas City 
Eureka, Ill. 


Allentown, Pa. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Birmingham, Pa. 
Erie, Pa. 
Uniontown, Pa. 
Germantown, Pa. 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Boston 





Waterbury, Conn., with Stradivarius Quartette 


Radio WABC, Columbia Concerts Hour 


Engagements 1930-31 


Philadelphia Orchestra Robin Hood Dell 
Worcester Festival with Orchestra 


New York, Recital, Town Hall 


August 27 
October 3 
November 3 
November 7 
November 10 
November 12 
November 19 
November 24 
December 4 
December 11 
January 4 
January 9 
January 10 
January 13 
January 15 
January 22 
January 24 
January 27 
January 29 
January 30 


Bethlehem, Pa., with New York String Quartette Febraary 10 


February 24 
March 17 
March 19 
March 23 
March 25 
April 8 
April 15 








RECITAL MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


Division of 


Columbia Concerts Corp. of Columbia Broadcasting System Inc. 


Steinway Pianos 


Duo Art Recordings 


STEINWAY HALL 
NEW YORK 


Victor Records 
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Breaking a Lance for Elgar 


HE success attendant on the performance 

of Elgar’s unfamiliar Introduction and 
Allegro for String Quartet and String Orches- 
tra, Op. 47, at a New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony concert recently under Toscanini brings 
us to inquire how long the music of the great 
British master is to remain unperformed in our 
concert rooms, with the exception of certain 
works which appear on programs but too infre- 
quently. 

That Toscanini cherishes the “Enigma” Va- 
riations is well known. Long before he became 
conductor of the New York Philharmonic, he 
had played them for us on the American tour 
of the Scala Orchestra at the close of the war. 
And in playing them he made converts. For his 
lucid interpretation of one of the most sizable 
pieces in the current orchestra repertoire re- 
sulted in changing scoffers into admirers. 

The “Enigma” Variations have, of all Elgar’s 
works, been the most widely heard in this coun- 
try, while the Introduction and Allegro, Op. 47, 
has rarely been brought forward. Its recent 
reception should stimulate others to perform 
it, provided they have a string choir that can 
shine in it as resplendently as does that of New 
York’s famous orchestra. 

But it is Elgar’s two symphonies which lie on 
the shelf year after year unheard. The rising 
generation of music-lovers knows them not. The 
veteran Walter Damrosch introduced them to 
us years ago, long before he was a veteran, 
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and labored to make Elgar’s music liked. 

But this music is too important to be ignored, 
whether it has been advantageously heard in 
the past or not. It is among the finest sym- 
phonic music of its time, noble in conception, 
thematically valid, mighty in its development, 
and above all sound and healthy, a truly neces- 
sary factor in the musical motley which sur- 
rounds us. 

Toscanini could make these two symphonies 
popular. Remote as Elgar’s idiom may seem to 
those who hold that Toscanini is best in music 
of Latin origin and flavor, he has proved by 
what he has done with the “Enigma” Variations 
and the Introduction and Allegro, Op. 47, that 
he feels the very essence of Elgar’s profound 
and warm utterances. 

With the recent belated awakening to the 
beauties of the Sibelius symphonies, it should 
not be impossible to arouse our phlegmatic 
audiences and bring them to an appreciation of 
Elgar’s two big works, which are monumental 
in the history of the symphony since Brahms. 

May we hope for one of them, at least, next 
season from Toscanini? 
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Business Ethics 


USICAL AMERICA wishes to put 
on record these pertinent facts: 


That it has never offered or paid a 
commission on advertising to any man- 
ager, representative or agent of any 
artist, 

That it considers such a procedure 
contrary to the ethics of high-class 
journalism, 

That it will continue to decline all |= 
such offers on the part of managers, 

That its policy is to charge one price 
for advertising in its columns, as pub- 
lished on its printed rate card, 

That it pays commissions only to 
members of its own staff, as it has al- 
ways done in the past and will continue 
to do in the future. 
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Ernesto Consolo 


GREAT master of the piano, Ernesto Con- 

solo, is no more. He died in Florence, 
where he had made his home for many years, 
on March 21, in his sixty-seventh year. 

Internationally renowned, for he had con- 
certized in foreign lands as well as in his na- 
tive Italy, he was prized for his penetrating 
mastery of his instrument and of the masters 
who composed for it. In this country he taught 
in Chicago for some time and also in New 
York as a member of the Institute of Musical 
Art. And he had played in our principal cities, 
both in recital, as soloist with orchestra and in 
chamber music programs. 

In all that he did he was a musician of real 
distinction, the interpreter of music, never the 
virtuoso per se. His playing of the Martucci 
Concerto with the New York Philharmonic un- 
der Gustav Mahler, of the Bach D Minor Con- 
certo with the New York Symphony under Wal- 
ter Damrosch—these are unforgettable memo- 
ries to all who heard him. 

His art was the flowering of a noble piano 
tradition which is gone. He was a knight of 
the piano in the truest sense of the word, de- 
voting himself to old music with touching hu- 
mility, championing the new, when it was 
worthy, with a zeal unequaled by men many 
years his junior. His contribution, too, as a 
teacher at the Royal Conservatory in the Tus- 
can capital was an important one. In many 
lands his pupils will keep his name before their 
charges as an inspiration and an ideal. For 
Ernesto Conso!lo was both. 





| Personalities | 





Out in Hollywood Recently, José Iturbi Found Him- 

self in the Midst of the Movie Colony, and Was Enter- 

tained by Paul Sloane, Radio Pictures Director, and 
Evelyn Brent, One of This Company’s Stars 


Bartok—The French Government recently honored 
the Hungarian composer, Bela Bartok, by appointing 
him a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 


Schumann-Heink—The celebrated contralto, Er- 
nestine Schumann-Heink, has been named one of 
America’s twelve greatest living women in a survey 
conducted by Good Housekeeping Magazine. 

Yamada—The noted Japanese composer and com- 
ductor, Kosak Yamada, is at present on a visit to 
Paris, where one of his operas will be produced 
during the month of May. 


Saroya—Onofrei—Martino-Rossi— The National 
Music League was notably represented in the Phil- 
adelphia Grand Opera Company’s production of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” on March 12, with three ar- 
tists from its roster in leading roles. Bianca Saroya, 
soprano, sang Santuzza, Dimitri Onofrei, tenor, was 
Turiddu, and Giuseppe Martino-Rossi, the Alfio. 

Mengelberg—On the occasion of Willem Mengel- 
berg’s sixtieth birthday anniversary, which fell on 
March 28, a competition was opened to Dutch com- 
posers. The winning works will be performed 
by Mr. Mengelberg at two orchestral concerts in 
May. . His own Toonkunst Choir of Amsterdam pre- 
sented him with an automobile. 


Maier—Bob and Ted Maier, sons of the pianist, 
Guy Maier, aged five and six years respectively, 
have achieved the distinction of having their own 
book of melodies and verse accepted for publication. 
Under the title “Song Cargo,” it will be brought 
out this Spring by G. Schirmer, Inc. The mother of 
the young authors, Lois Warner, was formerly a 
concert pianist. 

Stokowski—After conducting the successful Amer- 
ican premiere of Alban Berg’s “Wozzeck” with the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company on March 19, 
Leopold Stokowski was reported by the Associated 
Press as saying that he plans to give the same com- 
poser’s latest opera, “Lulu,” when it is completed. 
He also contemplates production of “El Fuego Nu- 
evo,” an Aztec work which he brought back from 
Mexico recently. 


Onegin—Arriving in Columbus on March 5 for a 
recital next day, Sigrid Onegin attended the per- 
formance of Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman,” con- 
ducted by Dr. Max von Schillings, with whom the 
great contralto first sang in opera. After her recital, 
at which Dr. von Schillings was present, Mme. One- 
gin and her husband, Dr. Fritz Penzoldt, entertained 
the conductor and other members of the German 
Opera Company at supper in the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel. 
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Twenty Years Ago 


as viewed in Musica, America for April, 1911 





Just Think, Only Twenty Years 
Ago! 

(Adv.) Studio Hall, at 50 East 
Thirty-fourth Street, is centrally 
located, one block from the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in the heart of the 
theatre district. 

<>1911<S 
Not Really? 

Many there are among music- 
lovers who profess a strong dis- 
like for the music of Johannes 
Brahms. 

DS1911<> 
Not a Bad Idea, Either 

Maud Powell makes it a prac- 
tice to play at least one Bach 
number in every city she visits 
while on tour. 

>1911<S 
Still Going Strong! 


Is the claque doomed? 
S>1911< 
Meaning What? 

Miss Blankety Blank played 
the Mendelssohn Wedding March 
and the choir sang “The Vice 
that Breathed o’er Eden.” 

D>1911<S 
Magnifique et pas Chére! 
(Adv.) Signor Niente, Studio 


999 E. Steenth St. Send 12 Cents 
for booklet, “My Vocal Method.” 


—>1911<_> 
It’s a Lusty Stripling Now 


Cleofonte Campanini had en- 
couraging words to say of the 





is a brunette complexion and 
blonde hair. “I have seen the 


combination on the stage when 
dark women put on light wigs,” 
said the diva, “and the effect is 
charming, irresistible!” 





The Late Nellie Melba (Right) Makes a Concert Visit to 


St. Paul, Minn., and Is Photographed Whi 


ile a Guest at 


the Country Home of Mrs. F. H. Snyder, Then Active 


as a Manager in That City (Centre). 


With Them Is 


the Diva’s Cousin, Mrs. Purchase 


operatic uplift in Chicago before 
his departure. 

“Chicago is undergoing an op- 
eratic regeneration,” he said, “or, 
more properly, Chicago has just 
been born to grand opera.” 

<S1911<S 
Harken, Ye Perox Blondes! 


Mme. Gadski’s conception of 
the ideal type of feminine beauty 

















Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for publica- 
tion, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Hditor, The Question Boz. 








A Stradivarius 
Question Box Editor: 


What is the value of a Stradivarius 

violin? How can I tell if it is genuine? 
H. G. 

Cairo, Ill, April 6. 

A genuine Strad in good condition is 
worth from twenty to thirty thousand 
dollars. Only an expert could deter- 
mine its authenticity. 

7 9? 9 


Out of Tune? 


Question Box Editor: 


Why do old pianos get out of tune? 
I have had new strings and new ham- 
mers put in mine but the tone is not 
improved to any extent. F. R. 

St. Louis, Mo., April 4. 

The lack of ability of an elderly 
piano to stay in tune is due to the fact 
that the wrest-plate, or block of hard 
wood into which the tuning pins are in- 
serted, loses its tenacity after a while, 
and the pins will not stay put. 

a ee 


How to Pronounce Them 


Several correspondents have sent the 
Q.B.E. requests for the pronunciation 
of names of artists and composers. It 
must be remembered that in all cases 
it is possible to approximate only the 
pronunciation by spelling. The names 


wanted are “Milhaud,” ‘“Varése,” 
“Chavez,” “Rudhyar,” “Thill,” “Saba- 
nieeva” and “Pinza.” As well as can 
be indicated, these are pronounced: 


“Mee-oh,” ‘“Vah-rezz,” “Cha-veth,” 
“Roody-arr” “Till,” Saban-yeh-vuh 
(“a” in first syllable as in “sad’’) 


“Pint-zuh.” 
ae 


Country Dance 


Question Box Editor: 
Why the term “country” dance? Is 
it characteristic of rural festivities? 
Denver, Colo., April 1. EV. Ge 


The term is a corruption of “contra 
dance,” that is, a dance in which those 
participating stand in rows facing one- 
another. The Virginia Reel, called in 
England “Sir Roger de Coverly,” is a 
good example of the country dance. 


ee 


Steaming the Throat 
Question Box Editor: 


Is steaming the throat a good way 
to get rid of a sudden congestion if 
you have to sing the same evening? 

G. C. D. 

Indianapolis, April 1. 

Emphatically no! You will soften 
all the tissues of the throat so that you 
probably will not be able to sing that 
night. 





MUSICAL JOTTINGS IN 
LIGHTER VEIN 








Strange Customs of Overseas 


CCORDING to a recent French vis- 
itor to the United States, ours is a 
land of curious phenomena. 
“In America,” said this traveler on 
returning to la belle France, “when a 
woman of wealth and a conductor fall 


in love, a symphony orchestra is born.” 
*~ * * 


O Sole Mio! 


SQUIB from the British beach 
resort, Blackpool, indicates that 
music sometimes takes second place 
even with our cultivated English 
cousins. The report sets forth with 
undue gravity the pros et cons attend- 
ing a debate by the town council on an 
appropriation for band concerts. 
“Blackpool Town Council had a lively 
discussion today on a proposal to pro- 
vide music at the open-air bath, some 
members declaring that they should 
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not compete with entertainments pro- 
vided by private enterprise except in 
essential public services. 

“When it was explained that sun- 
bathing was increasing to such an ex- 
tent as to make music necessary, the 
proposal was carried.” 

* * ” 


Sincerest Flattery 


NEW ground for divorce was re- 

cently advanced by a Chicago 
physician, who told the court that 
whenever his wife went to the opera 
she insisted on singing from her seat 
along with the artists on the stage. 
If there are more ladies similarly af- 
flicted, perhaps this may explain a 
whole lot of the weird acoustical 
pranks attributed to that resplendent 
new opera house on Wacker Drive. 

* + ” 


Fiddling While Rome Burned 


— . to a Columbus news- 
paper, Louis Persinger, who has 
become celebrated as the teacher of 
youthful celebrities, has been responsi- 
ble to some degree for the decline and 
fall of the Roman empire. In an in- 
advertent moment, a typesetter made 
the name of his protégé, Stephen Hero, 
read as follows: 

“Persinger is hailed everywhere as 
the teacher of Yehudi Menuhin, Ricci 
and Nero, the violin prodigies.” 

* + + 


Prolonged Meditations 


ADIO abhors a vacuum almost as 

cordially as a certain renowned 
impresario is said to detest a vacant 
seat in the opera house. Hence the 
somewhat panicky haste with which a 
prominent boadcasting company re- 
cently addressed editors of radio col- 
umns with the following request: 

“In the release summarizing special 
programs for Good Friday, reference 
was made to ‘sixty minutes of silence.’ 
Please make this read ‘sixty seconds.’ ” 

Thereby, we suppose, a perfectly 
good hour was saved for the pickle 
manufacturers or a high-powered as- 
trological sybil. 

* 7 * 


Try “Trees” by Rasbach 


TRANGE aberrations 
noted ere now in titles. 
The latest comes to light in a report 
published by the New York Sun of the 
broadcast by the Cleveland Orchestra 
in the Roxy series on March 30. Ac- 
cording to this story, Mr. Sokoloff not 
only took his orchestra to New York, 
but played Pierné’s “Cedar Leaves and 
the Satyr.” 


have been 
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“A rare soprano voice.” 
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LEVELAND, April 5.—Seven audi- 

ences, made up of the children of 
Cleveland and its suburbs, heard the 
Cleveland Orchestra at Severance Hall, 
during the week of March 16, in three 
programs arranged especially for them 
and conducted by Rudolph Ringwall. 
The concert on Monday morning, for 
very young children, included the Over- 
ture to “The Marriage of Figaro,” by 
Mozart; the Minuet from the same com- 
poser’s Symphony in E Flat, and 
Tchaikovsky’s “Nutcracker” Suite. This 
program was repeated to another audi- 
ence of 2000 children on March 30. 

Demonstrations of the instruments 
of the orchestra are part of these con- 
certs, and preparatory study of the 
music is part of ten weeks’ classroom 
work in music appreciation. 

The programs for elementary schools 
were called “From the Land of Make- 
Believe,” and included the Overture 
from Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” music, Liadoff’s “En- 
chanted Lake,” Greig’s “In the Hall of 
the Mountain King,” the Prelude to 
Humperdinck’s “Hansel and Gretel,” 
and Wagner’s “Ride of the Valkyries.” 
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Cleveland Orchestra Gives Week's Series for Children 


The junior and senior 
high school program, 
entitled “Impressions of 





A Group from 
Hawken School, 
Lyndhurst, Ohio, 
Attending the Chil- 
dren’s Concert of 
the Cleveland Or- 
chestra at Sever- 
ance Hall, Cleve- 
land, on March 16. 
In the Photograph 
Are: Marshall Dyer, 
Willard Walker, 
Sheldon  Tolles, 
Douglas Craig, Rob- 
ert Wallace, Robert 
Crowell, Robert 
Turner, Hal Wisch- 
meyer and Robert 
White 





Italy,” consisted of 
Berlioz’s “Roman Car- white 
nival,” two numbers 


from Respighi’s “Fountains of Rome,” 
the Intermezzo from “The Jewels of 








the Madonna,” and the 
Italien” of Tchaikovsky. 


“Capriccio 





CLEVELAND MEN 
PLAY IN NEW HALL 


Heifetz and Piatigorsky 
Are Soloists with 
Orchestra 


CLEVELAND, April 5.—The Cleve- 
land Orchestra returned from a two 
weeks’ tour of New England and the 
Atlantic Seaboard to give its fifteenth 
pair of concerts on Feb. 26 and 28. 
These were the first concerts since the 
opening ceremonies in Severance Hall. 
Mr. Sokoloff had devised a program 
made up of Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony, Debussy’s “The Sea,” Borodin’s 
“Polovetsian Dances” from “Prince 
Igor,” and. Haydn’s Concerto in D Ma- 
jor, for ’cello and orchestra, Op. 101, 
with Gregor Piatigorsky as the soloist. 
The latter made his Cleveland debut at 
these concerts, and the audience found 
much pleasure in his delightful play- 
ing. 

Mr. Sokoloff presented Sibelius’s 
First Symphony in E Minor, in the 
concerts of the Cleveland Orchestra, at 
Severance Hall on March 5 and 7. 
Jascha Heifetz, the soloist, played su- 
perbly Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s “Concerto 
Italiano.” The program began with the 
Overture to “The Secret of Suzanne” 
by Wolf-Ferrari, and not with the Bach 
church cantata, as had been announced. 


Chamber Series Continued 


The second of six concerts in the 
Chamber Music Hall of Severance Hall 
was given on Friday night, Feb. 27. 
The Cleveland Woodwind Ensemble, 
composed of Philip Kirchner, oboe; 
Weyert A. Moor, flute; Aaron Gorodner, 
clarinet; Wendell Hoss, horn, and Mor- 
ris Kirchner, bassoon, played works 
by Beethoven, Ropartz and Juon. The 
Lobero Trio, whose members are Olive 
Woodward, violin, Wendell Hoss, horn, 
and Melville Smith, piano, played 
Brahms’s Horn Trio, Op. 40. 

The Toronto Mendelssohn Choir, Dr. 
H. A. Fricker, conductor, made its first 
Cleveland appearance at Music Hall, 
Public Auditorium, on Feb. 25. Bach’s 
Motet for two choirs, “Sing Ye to the 
Lord,” displayed the choir’s training. 
“Choral Hymns from the Rig Veda” by 


Gustav Holst, pleased the audience es- 
pecially. 

The Norton Memorial Organ, pre- 
sented to Severance Hall as a tribute 
to the late Mr. and Mrs. David Z. Nor- 
ton, by their children, Miriam Norton 
White, Robert Castle Norton and Lau- 
rence Harper Norton, was dedicated on 
March 6, with a recital by Palmer 
Christian. The program contained an 
opening word from Newton D. Baker, 
a vice-president of the Musical Arts 
Association, paying tribute to Mr. and 
Mrs. Norton’s delight in music and 
their consistent work as pioneers in 
creating a cultural life for Cleveland. 
Mrs. Norton was twice president of the 
Fortnightly Musical Club, and Mr. Nor- 
ton was the first president of the Musi- 
eal Arts Association. Part of the pro- 
gram was broadcast locally over sta- 
tion WTAM. 


The Singers’ Club, in its thirty- 
eighth season, conducted by Beryl Ru- 
binstein, gave its second concert this 
season at Masonic Hall, on March 11, 
with Sigrid Onegin as soloist. The 
chorus sang works by Bantock and 
Morley, and an excerpt from Wagner’s 
“Parsifal.” 


Menuhin in Recital 


Yehudi Menuhin spent most of the 
week of March 9 in Cleveland, where 
he was presented in recital at Music 
Hall of Public Auditorium on March 
10, under the local management of 
Adella Prentiss Hughes. The young 
violinist delighted and amazed his au- 
dience. The program included the Men- 
delssohn Concerto and other works. 

The Cleveland Trio, composed of 
Beryl Rubinstein, Josef Fuchs and Vic- 
tor de Gomez, appeared in the concerts 
of the Chamber Music Society at the 
Allen Memorial Library on March 18. 
The principal work given was Brahms’s 
Trio in C Major. 


MARGARET ALDERSON 


ERSKINE URGES MORE 
ENSEMBLE PIANO WORK 





President of Juilliard School of Music 
Refutes Statements Attributed 
to Him by Press 


A plea for the participation of young 
pianists in concerted and chamber mu- 
sic is made by Dr. John Erskine, pres- 
ident of the Juilliard School of Music, 
in a recent letter to MUSICAL AMERICA. 
Dr. Erskine takes occasion to refute 
erroneous reports which have appeared 
in print as to his attitude on this mat- 
ter. His letter follows: 


“An item has recently been ap- 
pearing in various newspapers of the 
United States quoting me as having 
said that young piano students 
should avoid any form of concerted 
music and should play alone, or, in 
the words of this item, should be ‘a 
one-man band.’ 

“May I ask the privilege of your 
columns in order to contradict this 
entirely false statement? I never in 
my life said anything of the sort, 
and my conviction is just the oppo- 
site—that children and older music 
students should as much as possible 
join in concerted and chamber mu- 
sic. 

“Faithfully yours, 
“JOHN ERSKINE” 


Damrosch Concludes Lecture Series 


Continuing his series of dramatic re- 
citals on the Wagner music dramas, 
Walter Damrosch lectured on the first 
act of “Meistersinger” on March 10, 
and on the second and third acts of the 
same opera on March 17 in the Town 
Hall. 

In the same auditorium, on the after- 
noon of March 24, Mr. Damrosch con- 
cluded the series with an illuminating 
talk on “Parsifal.” 
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KANSAS CITY HEARS 
LOCAL PERFORMERS 


Many Concerts of Interest— 


Native Composers Heard 
—Zecchi a Visitor 


Kansas Ciry, April 5.—The fourth 
afternoon concert of the Fritschy 
Series was given by Carlo Zecchi, in 
the Schubert Theatre recently. This 
fine pianist won many ardent admirers. 
His program included works of Vivaldi, 
Scarlatti, Bach, Schumann, Malipiero, 
Ticciati and Paganini-Liszt. 

Mrs. A. Allan Taylor, Clara Slagle 
Lewis, Gladys Cranston and Rose Ann 
Carr, sopranos, and Edna Ver Haar 
Deacon, contralto, assisted by Harold 
Sproul, Reid Hillyard and Warren Ed- 
mundsen, guest artists, were heard in 
a costume opera program, as one of 
the Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority Morning 
Musicales, in the ballroom of the Pres- 
ident Hotel. The concert that followed 
on March 13 was given by the Kansas 
City-Horner Conservatory Orchestra, 
Forrest Schulz, conductor, with Mary 
Betty Felts, piano soloist. Also heard 
were Mrs. Howard Austin, contralto, 
and Mrs. Ralph W. Street, violinist. 
Mrs. Joseph Easley and Pearl Roemer 
were the accompanists. Gladys Cran- 
ston is program chairman. 

Mary Betty Felts, pianist, from the 
studio of John Thompson, of the Hor- 
ner Conservatory, gave a recital in 
Epperson Hall, recently. She was as- 
sisted by Rose Ann Carr, lyric soprano. 
Gayle Giles was the accompanist. 





Missouri and Kansas Composers 


Music of composers from Kansas and 
Missouri was heard on a Kansas City 
Musical Club program in the Francis 
I room of the Hotel Baltimore on 
March 8. Prof. Charles Skilton and 
Carl A. Preyer, of the fine arts depart- 
ment of the University of Kansas, rep- 
resented Kansas. Missouri composers, 
all of this city, whose works were per- 
formed were: Carl Busch, Powell Wea- 
ver, and Richard Canterbury. Interpre- 
ters were Mrs. Fred Fuchs, Mrs. Sid- 
ney Loeffler, Margaret Fowler Forbes, 
Joyce Bishop Andrews, Carroll Cole, 
Raymond Stuhl, Ella Schutte Clarke, 
Gladys Gwynne Combs and Mary Craig. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN 








PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 


SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 22 to AUGUST 1 


Staff of eminent European and 
American Masters, including: 


Frank Bibb Lubov Breit Keefer 
Austin Conradi Louis Robert 

Frank Gittelson Pasquale Tallarico 
Carlotta Heller Howard R. Thatcher 
J.C. Van Hulsteyn Mabel Thomas 


Tuition: $20 to $35, 
according to study 
Circulars Mailed 





Arrangements for classes now being made 


FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 


























OLLOWING the concluding per- 

formance of its New York season, 
which terminated its American tour, 
the German Grand Opera Company 
entertained at the Hotel Wellington in 
honor of the managing director, J. J. 
Vincent. The final presentation was 
of “Gétterdimmerung,” completing the 
“Ring,” which was given in its entirety. 
“Tristan,” “Flying Dutchman” and 
d’Albert’s “Tiefland” were also in- 
cluded in the New York repertoire. 


D’Albert Opera Revived 


For the first time here since the Cen- 
tury Opera company produced the 
work in 1914, d’Albert’s “Tiefland” was 
sung by the German Grand Opera Com- 
pany in Mecca Auditorium on the eve- 
ning of March 19. 

The opera, founded on Angel 
Guimera’s drama, “Tierra Baxa” done 
in this country several decades ago as 
“Marta of the Lowlands” by Bertha 
Kalisch, is one of the most popular in 
Germany, and has, more than one year, 
attained the largest number of per- 
formances there of any work, Wagner 
not excepted. 

It has the defects and the good qual- 
ities of the Scotch composer’s “Toten 
Augen” done here some seasons ago by 
a similar traveling organization. The 
orchestra always is the main point of 
interest and the voice parts of less im- 
portance and frequently lacking in 
interest. Under the baton of Hans 
Blechschmidt, the orchestra com- 
manded more respect than affection. 

Carl Hartmann in the leading tenor 
role exhibited all the beauty of voice 
that had distinguished him as Tristan 
earlier in the week and which entitled 
him to a more permanent status here. 
Margarethe Baumer sang Marta with 
fine tone, but was miscast dramatically. 
Max Roth was a throaty and unpre- 
possessing Sebastiano. The remainder 
of the cast included Hans Hey, Laurenz 
Pierot, Klare von Kullberg, Isolde von 
Bernhard, Adi Almoslino, Kathe 
Breuer, Gustay Werner and Wallace 
Buchanan. J. 


“Rheingold” Opens Cycle 


The prelude to the Wagnerian trilogy 
was given on the afternoon of March 
17. The stage production of this diffi- 
cult work suffered from certain handi- 
caps, but the musical part of the per- 
formance fared well under the baton of 
D.. von Schillings. The cast included 
Richard Gross, a fine vocalist, as Wo- 
tan; Eric Wildhagen as Donner; Max 
Adrian as Froh; Johannes Sembach, 
feomeniy of the Metropdlitan, as a 
_ markedly successful Loge; Hans Hey 
as a resonant Alberich; Gustav Werner 
as Mime; and Carl Braun and Laurenz 
Pierot as the two giants. 

The feminine contingent was headed 
by Emilie Frick, who took the place of 
Marie von Essen as Fricka. The latter 
had been operated on the previous day 
for appendicitis. Others heard were 
Esther Stoll as Freia, Ida von Barsy as 
Erda, and Mmes. Royak, von Bernhard 
and Almoslino as the Rhinemaidens. 

The orchestra was necessarily small, 
but in spite of some uneven playing re- 
flected much credit on the conductor’s 
ability. M. 


The “Dutchman” Repeated 


Replacing “Don Giovanni” announced 
for the Saturday matinee on March 21, 
“Flying Dutchman” was repeated with 
Hans Blechschmidt replacing Max von 
Schillings as conductor. 

Max Roth was sincere but uninter- 
esting in the title-role, Margarethe 
Baumer was quite superb vocally as 
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“Tiefland is Novelty of German Opera Series in New York 
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Price Studio 


At the End of Its Third American Tour, the German Grand Opera Company Held 
New York, on March 21, in Honor of J. J. Vincent, Managing 
Ben H. Atwell, Johannes Sembach, Mrs. Schillings, Johanna 

aldine C. Hall, Hans Blechschmidt, Mrs. Carl Braun, Ben H. Atrwell, a Vou Bernhard, Adi 


Mrs. 


Senta, doing singing the like of which 
has not been heard in these parts for 
some time. Max Adrian also did much 
with the small role of Erik. The re- 
maining roles were assumed by Lau- 
renz Pierot, Gustav Werner and Adi 
Almoslino. 


“Siegfried” Presented 


When the German Grand Opera 
Company continued its Wagner Cycle 
with “Siegfried,” on the evening of 
March 20, in the Mecca Auditorium, 
Johannes Sembach sang the title role, 
owing to the indisposition of Carl Hart- 


mann. Mr. Sembach’s performance 
was of general excellence. 
The Briinnhilde was Margarethe 


Baumer, who conquered the high tessi- 
tura of the role with facility, and gave 
a glowing impersonation of the charac- 
ter. Richard Gross was a dignified 
and dominating Wanderer, and Gustav 
Werner and Hans Hey supplied the 
malevolent antics of Mime and Albe- 
rich. Other roles were assumed by 
Ida von Barsy as Erda; Laurenz Pierot 
as Fafner and Annette Royak as the 
Forest Bird. 

Max von Schillings conducted the 
radically cut score, and infused dra- 
matic energy into his orchestra. A 
moderate sized audience made up in 
enthusiasm what it lacked in magni- 
tude. F. 


“The Ring” Concluded 


“Gétterdimmerung”’ was the final 
performance on Saturday evening, 
March 21, with Mme. Gadski as Briinn- 
hilde, Mr. Sembach as Siegfried, Mr. 
Roth as Gunther and Mr. Braun as 
Hagen. 

Despite the problems imposed by the 
stage of the Mecca Auditorium, the 
work was mounted in satisfactory 
enough style. Due to the illness of 
Marie von Essen the Waltraute scene 
was omitted. Mme. Gadski stirred her 
hearers with her flaming pronounce- 
ment at the spear’s point and in the 
immolation music. There were fine 
things, too, in the portrayals of the 
three male principals. Only the 
Gutrune, sung by Miss von Bernhard, 
was of lesser artistic stature. The 
Rhinemaidens were quite well sung by 
the Misses Royak, Masure and von 
Barsy. 








CARMELA PONSELL 


MEZZO SOPRANO—METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


Limited Number of Pupils 
Accepted. 
90 Riverside drive, New York City 


Vincent, Dr. Max von 


Baumer, Wolf Gegner and Carl Braun 
Dr. von Schillings led the perform- 


ance with the same genuine under- 
standing of Wagner’s music that he re- 


a Banquet at the Hotel Wellington, 


Director. From Left &0 Right Are Seen: Jan Heythekker, 


Gadski, Mr. Vincent, Ger- 
Adi Almoslino, Margarethe 


vealed in the opening “Tristan” on 
March 16. He was given merited ova- 
tions. A. 
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POCUVENENLAESUOOUUENNTOA AUT EUuaebaenA Latent abn 


Lateness of Season No Bar to 
Concert Givers or Concert 
Goers — Several Farewell 
Recitals Among Number 
Listed — Rachmaninoff 
Hailed by Throng—Sev- 
eral Newcomers Create 
Good Impressions 


ITH the end of the concert season 

definitely in sight, the number of 
musical events continues undiminished. 
The total number for the season is 
considerably in excess of that of last 
year and the quality of events is re- 
markably good. The Schola Cantorum 
delighted a large audience in a well- 
contrasted program. John Goss and 
the London Singers made a farewell 
appearance for the season. Paul Robe- 
son again drew a capacity audience. 
Audray Roslyn, pianist, was well re- 
ceived in a particularly good program. 





Toska Tolces, Pianist 


Toska Tolces, who has not been heard 
in New York for several years, gave a 
piano recital in the Town Hall on the 
evening of March 19, impressing a 
friendly audience with her brilliant 
technical powers, fleetness of fingers 
and volatile temperament. 

Her program included Bach-Busoni’s 
Chaconne, Mozart’s Variations on a 
Theme by Duport, Schumann’s F Sharp 
Minor Sonata, three Chopin works and 

ieces by Maduro, Albeniz and Liszt. 
Partheclaste in the bravura passages, 
in the delicate nuances of two of 


Chopin’s compositions, and in the 
clarity of performance of Mozart did 
Miss Tolces show distinction. F. 


Gisella Neu, Violinist 


Gisella Neu, violinist, assisted by 
Stanley Day at the organ and the 
iano, was heard in recital at the 
Labee Temple on the evening of March 
20 


With organ accompaniment, Miss 
Neu played Paganini’s D Minor Con- 
certo, and a Larghetto by Handel. Her 
numbers with piano included pieces by 
Schumann, Lully, Bach, Hubay and 
Vieuxtemps. 

Throughout the program, Miss Neu 
played with excellent tone and well- 
developed technique, and her inter- 
pretative ability lent variety to a well- 
chosen list. Mr. eh accompaniments 
were good in both fields. H. 


Yehudi Menuhin, Violinist 


Yehudi Menuhin gave his third and 
final New York recital of the season in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of March 
20 as a benefit for the Henry Street 
Settlement Music School. On the pro- 
gram were Corelli’s “La Folia,” Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in A Minor, Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnole,” two Brahms- 
Joachim Hungarian Dances, two Pag- 
anini-Kreisler Caprices, and Bazzini’s 
“Ronde des Lutins.” 

With each succeeding appearance the 
fourteen-year-old_ violinist displays 
further progress in his already superb 
art, and on this occasion he gave evi- 
dence of a new depth of feeling in the 
Lalo work and added brilliance in the 
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Recitals Continue Popular in Manhattan’s Halls 


PTT 


show pieces. The usual capacity audi- 
ence applauded Master Menuhin to the 
echo, and at the end of the program 
it was rewarded with five encores. 
Hubert Giesen gave admirable suppo 
at the piano. C, 


Walden Children’s Concert 


The concert for children under the 
auspices of the Walden School in the 
Barbizon Plaza on the morning of 
March 21, was given by Simeon Belli- 
son, clarinetist; Abraham Borodkin, 
‘cellist, and Nadia Reisenberg, pianist. 

The program included works by 
Mozart, Haydn, Van Goens, Weber and 
Beethoven, for various combinations of 
instruments. The music was listened 
to by the young audience for which the 
series caters and also by a fair sprin- 
kling of grown-ups. N. 


Xenia Nazarevitch, Pianist 


Xenia Nazarevitch, pianist, gave her 
first New York recital in the Town 
Hall on the afternoon of March 21. 

Miss Nazarevitch displayed a vigor 
in her playing that lifted her well out 
of the class of the feminine debutante. 
Her playing of the Thirty-two Varia- 
tions of Beethoven was distinguished 
and her Chopin group delicate and 
forceful, turn by turn. In Moussorg- 
sky’s Pictures at an Exhibition, there 
was some extremely well-contrasted 
playing. The final group by Medtner, 
Debussy and Liszt was excellently ne- 
gotiated. All in all, it was an afternoon 
of very interesting playing. J. 


Terry Horne, Tenor 


Terry Horne, tenor, was the soloist 
at the Young American Artists’ con- 
cert at the Barbizon on the afternoon 
of March 22. 

Mr. Horne, accompanied by Ellmer 
Zoller, sang four song groups which in- 
cluded works by Schubert, Strauss, 


Duparec, Paladilhe, Giannini, Salter 
and others, as well as arias from “Don 
Giovanni” and “Le Roi d’Ys.” Mr. 


Horne’s singing gave pleasure to an 
audience that listened attentively and 
applauded effusively. N. 


Kedroff Quartet Again 


The final concert of the season by the 
Kedroff Quartet was given in the Town 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, March 22, 
before an enthusiastic audience. The 
program was a benefit for Russian war 
invalids and students’ relief. 

A characteristic list of folk and 
liturgical music was sung in inimitable 
style. Features of the concert were a 
charming cycle of children’s songs by 
Arensky and two arrangements of 
Russian folk-songs by Illiashenko, 
dedicated to the quartet. Non-Slavic 
composers represented were Reissiger, 
Mozart and Saint-Saéns. A number of 
encores were given. M. 


Friends in Mozart’s “Requiem” 


Our most pleasurable visit to the 
musical adventures of the Friends of 
Music was that of Sunday afternoon, 
March 22, when Mr. Bodanzky presided 
over his forces at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in Mozart’s Requiem. 

The solo quartet, a fine one, consist- 
ing of Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano, 
Merle Alcock, contralto, Hans Clemens, 
tenor, and Siegfried Tappolet, bass, 
was matched by the unusually well- 
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John Goss, Baritone, Heard with the 
London Singers, Sketched by Fruhauf 


balanced singing of the chorus. Wil- 
fred Pelletier was the accompanying 
organist. 

t was all very beautiful, touchingly 
so, in fact, the line preserved in its 
purity and in its freedom from all arti- 
ficiality. Never has Mme. Rethberg 
sung more enchantingly. 

Only one thing remains to be said. 
That is, that Mr. Bodanzky must guard 
against the unfortunate practice of re- 
tarding on a diminuéndo and accelerat- 
ing on a crescendo. This is a fault 
common to many musicians and is the 
reason for composers’ frequently taking 
the precaution of writing in the score 
the words: diminuendo senza ritardan- 
do, i.e., “diminish without retarding.” 


Paul Robeson, Baritone 


Limiting his program to the spiritu- 
als of his race, with Kern’s “Ol’ Man 
River,” the only exception, Paul 
Robeson delighted the large audience 
which had gathered to hear his second 
New York recital in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of March 22. The Negro 
baritone was in splendid voice, and pro- 
jected the various emotional moods of 
the songs with all the range of expres- 
sion which they demand. 

He sang spirituals arranged by Bur- 
leigh, Boatner, Robinson, Will Marion 
Cook, and his own able accompanist, 
Lawrence Brown, who joined in “Li'l 
David.” There were numerous encores 
and several repetitions. 


John Goss and London Singers 


John Goss, baritone, and the London 
Singers gave their farewell concert of 
the season in the Booth Theatre on the 
evening of March 23, the quartet sing- 
ing folk songs, shanties, rounds, a 
French army song, an anti-Jacobite 
song, and numerous other quaint airs 
arranged by various composers. 

Mr. Goss was heard in two solo 
proups, the first comprising three Volks- 
ieder by Brahms, and the second con- 
sisting of Spanish folk songs by de 
Falla and Granados. Both Mr. Goss 
and the ensemble were again applauded 
roundly by a delighted audience. As 
formerly the accompanists were San- 
ford Schlussel and Gavin Gordon. C. 


Vera Sterne, Dancer 


Vera Sterne, the accomplished wife 
of Maurice Sterne, sculptor, made her 
New York debut as a dancer in the 
Guild Theatre on the evening of March 
22, before an audience which greeted 
her with acclaim. 

The dancer’s approach to her art is 
largely from a musical standpoint, and 
the compositions of such moderns as 
Malipiero, Pizzetti, Ravel, Scriabin 
and Debussy found the interpreter 
deeply imbued with a rhythmical and 
poetic sense. An individuality of style, 
added to the plastic conceptions which 
devolve from her Duncanesque train- 
ing, makes her a dancer of great 
charm. She was assisted at the piano 
by Gregory Tucker. F. 


Francesca Braggiotti, Dancer 


Francesca Braggiotti, dancer, made 
her local debut in the Martin Beck 
Theatre on the evening of March 22, 
assisted by her sister, Gloria Brag- 
-_— Nina Koshetz, soprano, and 
acques Fray and Mario Braggiotti, 
duo-pianists. 

Miss Braggiotti’s numbers, termed 
“dance versions,” presented much 
originality and were executed with élan 
and finish. Following her first solo, a 
“Souvenir” which interpreted a suave 
waltz by Levitzki, she appeared with 
her sister in a peasant number, “Reap- 
ers at Twilight,” to an unnamed score, 
and later in dance duets which visual- 
ized music by Tarenghi-Lubomirsky 
and Moussorgsky. 

With Mme. Koshetz supplying vocal 
obbligati, Miss Braggiotti further re- 
vealed her virtuosity in a Song With- 
out Words by Grégoire Krein and a 
Valse by Arensky, the latter arranged 
by the singer. A depth of drama 
marked the dancer’s final presentation, 
“an impression of Isolde’s grief and 
ecstasy,” for which Messrs. Braggiotti 
and Fray played a Wagnerian score. 
Adding to the interest and variety of 
the program were a group of songs de- 
lightfully interpreted by Mme. Koshetz 
and spirited duets by the pianists. 

Cc 


Elsie Luker, Contralto 


Elsie Luker, contralto, made her New 
York debut in the Barbizon-Plaza on 
the evening of March 23, before a large 
audience. In a program largely de- 
voted to lieder by Beethoven, Jensen 
and Erich Wolff, Miss Luker disclosed 
a voice of appealing quality, excellent 
diction and a commendable interpreta- 
tive sense. 

A group in French by Poldowski, 
Fauré, Chabrier and Le Normand was 
sung with much charm, as were two 
novelties in English, “Your Eyes,” by 
the singer’s brother, Frank Luker, and 
Mortimer Browning’s “Over the Moor.” 
The accompanist was Stewart Wille. 


Laura Tappen Safford, Contralto 


Laura Tappen Safford, contralto, 
who was heard here several years ago 
in recital, reappeared in the Town Hall 
on the evening of March 23, in a pro- 
gram of carefully chosen works calcu- 
lated to show the best features of her 
talents. 

Spanish songs by Alvarez, de Falla, 
Martel and Valverde were given in ex- 
cellent style and songs in German, 
French as well as others by Russian 
and American composers were delivered 
with full appreciation of their artistic 
content. The audience, a numerous 
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PITTSBURGH HAILS 
SOPRANO’S DEBUT 


Pons and Onegin Presented 
in Brilliant Musical 
Fortnight 


PITTSBURGH, April 5.—Lily Pons, 
coloratura soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, made her Pittsburgh debut in 
Carnegie Music Hall on March 16, 
under the local management of May 
Beegle. Giuseppe Bamboscheck was 
at the piano, and Luigi Alberghini 
played flute obbligatos. Miss Pons 
made a pronounced success. 

Sigrid Onegin gave a recital in 
Syria Mosque on March 12, with Miss 
Beegle as manager. Hermann Reutter 
was at the piano. 

The Society presented Nathan Mil- 
stein in a recital in Carnegie Music 
Hall, on March 20. George Trabert, 
tenor, of Pittsburgh, was the assisting 
artist. Earl Mitchell was the accom- 
panist. 


Pizzetti Novelties Heard 


The Pittsburgh Chamber Music So- 
ciety presented the Yost String Quartet 
in the Hotel Schenley ballroom on 
March 15. Three Pizzetti works for 
voice and strings were given, with 
Helen Bell Rush, soprano, as the soloist. 
The Y. M. & W. H. A. Musical Society 
presented the Compinsky Trio in a re- 
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turn engagement on March 22. J. 
Fred Lissfelt sponsored Henry Harris 
in a piano recital on March il. 

The Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology gave “The Mikado” on March 
12, 13 and 14. The principal parts 
were taken by Suzanne Seiger, Alberta 
Irvine, Elinore Steenson, Margaret 
Husband, Eveiyn Pfiefer, Malcolm 
Hilty, Richard Dryden, Paul Brautigam, 
Roger Ingham and Richard von Ende, 
J. Vick O’Brien conducted. 

A delightful evening of ensemble 
music was given at the Fillion studios 
on March 16 by Ferdinand Fillion, 
Mark Meyer, Oscar Davis, David 
Fischer, Robert Eicher, Ero Davidson, 
Florence Solovey and Carl Forssmark. 
Max Epstein, violinist, was heard at 
the Y. M. H. A. on March 15, in an 
engaging program which contained a 
Brahms Sonata played with Milton 
Katz at the piano. Albert Reeves 
Norton, organist, was heard in recital 
on March 19. 


Wolf-Ferrari Opera Sung 


The Pittsburgh Musical Institute 
gave Wolf-Ferrari’s “Secret of Su- 
zanne” on March 16. Parts were taken 
by Regina Spilker-Linn, Robert Owrey, 
Frank Kennedy and Marion Bollinger. 
Dr. Charles N. Boyd conducted. Earl 
B. Collins gave an organ recital on 
March 10, in which he was assisted by 
Viola K. Byrgerson and Marion Bol- 
linger. The Twentieth Century Club 
presented its chorus on March 12, 
under Mrs. Thomas K. Cree, with Mil- 
dred Dilling, harpist, as guest soloist 

The Tuesday Musical Club gave an 
opera program in Memorial Hall on 
March 17. Dr. Charles Heinroth gave 
a lecture-recital in Carnegie Music Hall 
on March 28 on “The Cultural Value 
of Music.” W. E. BENSWANGER 


Handel’s “Rodelinda” to Have Amer- 
ican Premiere at Smith College 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass., April 5.—The 
American stage premiere of Handel’s 
opera “Rodelinda” will be given under 
the auspices of the music department 
of Smith College, in the Academy of 
Music here on the evening of May 9. 
Mabel Garrison will sing the title role, 
and Werner Josten, head of the music 
department at Smith College, will con- 
duct. The production will be in charge 
of Margaret Linley, of the Theatre 
Guild. A divertissement to music of 
Rameau will be danced by students 
under the direction of Edith Burnett. 


The Théatre Royal of Liége recently 
gave the premiere of “Quand minuit 
sonna” (When Midnight Rang) by Jean 
Rogister, of the Royal Conservatory 
there. 
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Louise Arnoux Delights 
in Colorful Folk Airs 
During Tour of Canada 











Louise Arnoux, Singer of French Folk- 
Songs, Who Is Being Heard Widely 


Louise Arnoux recently made her 
annual concert tour of the French dis- 
tricts of Canada, where her programs 
of French folk-tunes are very popular. 
She appeared in Montreal, Quebec, and 
other cities of the Dominion before en- 
thusiastic audiences. 

Prior to her Canadian tour, Mme. 
Arnoux gave a most successful recital 
atthe Cleveland Museum of Art. 

The artist will be heard in Evanston, 
Chicago and Cincinnati, and at several 
schools in the Middle West, before leav- 
ing for Europe, where she will appear 
in Paris, in Monte Carlo and elsewhere 
on the Riviera. 


Helen Gahagan Marries Melvyn 
Douglas 


Helen Gahagan, operatic soprano and 
actress, who is playing the leading 
feminine role in “Tonight or Never,” 
and Melvyn Douglas, leading man in 
the same company, were married at 
the home of the bride’s mother, Mrs. 
Walter H. Gahagan, in Brooklyn, on 


Easter Day. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Rev. Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman. 


-Beethoven’s Symphony 
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PROVIDENCE MEN 
IN FIRST CONCERT 


Leps Conducts Symphony— 
Recitals by Spalding, Hess 
and Onegin 


PROVIDENCE, April 5.— The Provi- 
dence Symphony Society gave its first 
concert of the season, under Wassili 
Leps, on Sunday afternoon, March 8, 
in Infantry Hall. This was a testimo- 
nial concert to Roswell H. Fairman, for 
many years the society’s director. 

The program presented Edwin Or- 
lando Swain, baritone, as soloist, in an 
aria from “Elijah,” and included also 
the Overture to Weber’s “Euryanthe,” 
Mozart’s “Eine kleine Nachtmusik” and 
in C Minor. 
Creditable performances delighted an 
enthusiastic audience. 

Albert Spalding, accompanied by An- 
dré Benoist at the piano, gave one of 
his inimitable recitals in Infantry Hall 
on March 3, under the auspices of the 
State League of Women Voters. The 
final group included two works by the 
violinist, “Castles in Spain” and “Old 
Irish Song and Dance.” 


Hess and Onegin in Concert 


Another outstanding event was the 
joint recital by Myra Hess, pianist, and 
Sigrid Onegin, contralto, in the Music 
Association series at Infantry Hall on 
March 17. The major offerings of Miss 
Hess were the Italian Concerto of Bach 
and the F Minor Sonata of Brahms. 
Mme. Onegin sang an aria from Ros- 
sini’s “Cenerentola,” works by Haydn 
and Schubert, and a group of folk- 
songs, with Hermann Reutter as accom- 
panist. 

Paul Vellucci, pianist, returned to 
this city on March 4 to give a recita! 
in Memorial Hall. 

A Chopin Club recital was given in 
the same auditorium on the morning of 
March 12. Those heard were Oscar 
Lozzi, pianist; Amy Ward Durfee, con- 
tralto; Mrs. Viola Corbett, vocalist, and 
a trio composed of Mildred Copeland, 
violinist; Louise Waterman, ’cellist, and 
Louise Farnum Durfee, pianist. 

Giovanni Chiaia, tenor, assisted by 
Lina Rizzuto, soprano, and Lillian 





Migliori and Lucy Lancellotti, pianists, 
gave a recital devoted largely to Italian 
music in Memorial Hall on March 18. 
The concert was sponsored by the 
Mnemosyne Society. 

ARLAN R. COOLIDGE 
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SUPERB ARTISTRY 


_ Minneapolis Ster “WORLD’S GREATES 
GLORIOUS ORGAN 


—N. Y. American 


Superb Voice—Genuine Thrills 


—Philadelphia Inquirer 


Wealth of Magnificent Tone 


—N.Y. Herald Tribune 


Her Appearances Red-Letter Occasions 


—Detroit Free Press 


Most Wonderful Singing Heard in a 
Long Time 


—Montreal Daily Star 


The place was packed and this houseful of the great contralto’s admirers was 


visibly moved by the profound EXPRESSIVE BEAUTY of her singing. 
—N. Y. Eve. Journal, March 16, 1931 


Mme. Onegin sang with her accustomed VOCAL OPULENCE and full, mellow 
quality of tone. One wishes that such a voice and such ability to use it, as is pos- 
sessed by Mme. Onegin, could be displayed here more often. 

—N.Y. Herald Tribune, March 16, 1931 


With Detroit Orchestra (Feb. 19, 1931) — A wholly extraordinary singer. Indeed, for 
sheer VOCAL MASTERY she has no superior among the artists of this age. One calls 
her a contralto, yet she delivered a B flat as sweetly and as purely as any soprano. It is a 
wonderful instrument.—Detroit News. 





With Minneapolis Orchestra (Feb. 27, 1931)—Equally at her ease in every imaginable type of 
song or operatic aria. When we combine this fact with a gracious personality, thorough musician- 
ship, and a high degree of intelligence, we have the PERFECT SINGER.—Minneapolis Tribune. 


CONTRALTO EXTRAORDINARY, she completely captivated her audience and performed 
prodigies of vocal technique sufficient to cause the most agile of coloratura sopranos to turn green with 
envy. A singer of amazing endowments.—Cleveland Press, March 12, 1931 
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Madame Onegin’s voice is one in a generation. It is a gorgeous, opulent organ. Her production is fault- 4 

less, ABSOLUTE BEL CANTO. The applause deepened and finally broke into a storm of cheers. ‘- 
—Montreal Gazette, March 23, 1931 r Re 
“Le recital fi 
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TEST CONTRALTO a 


—Pittsburgh Press 
Singing Utterly Victorious 


—N. Y. World-Telegram 


Prodigies of Vocal Technic 


—Cleveland Press 


Perfect Voice Thrills Audience 


—Detroit Eve. Times 


Incomparable Artistry Scores Highest 


Acclaim of Season 


—Pittsburgh Press 


Superb and Great Art—Hall Was Packed 


—N. Y. Eve. Journal 


CTR 


OPULENT of VOICE, she sang to the delight of a soldout house. 
—N. Y. Times, January 26, 1931 


Here was singing of a QUALITY to hold an audience for hours and leave it 
scarcely cognizant of the passing minutes. —N.Y. World, January 26, 1931 


Between the illustrious contralto’s all too infrequent appearances here, one almost ‘for- 


gets what glory of TONE can reside in a human throat. 
—N. Y. Evening World, January 26, 1931 


Not only is Mme. Onegin’s a GLORIOUS ORGAN, but it is controlled with the skill and 


intelligence of a great artist. She roused her listeners to tremendous enthusiasm. 
—N. Y. American, March 16, 1931 


With Philadelphia Orchestra (Jan. 30, 1931)—HER SUPERB VOICE was magnificent in its 
depth and fullness of color and breadth of style, and afforded genuine thrills. —Philadelphia Inquirer. 






It is difficult not to begin with superlatives, end with them and strew them all over the middle of any 
review of such singing as that of Mme. Onegin. But they would be of no great use as descriptive 
of the superb ART of this great contralto, since all they would tell is that it was both superb 
and great. —N. Y. Eve. Journal, January 26, 1931 


Pittsburgh (March 12, 1931)—The many devotees of musical art were privileged to hear the world’s 
“ GREATEST CONTRALTO, Sigrid Onegin. Her incomparable artistry, superlative musicianship, and 
1 remarkable vocal equipment are enhanced by a greatness of soul and compelling personality. Best vocal 
recital of the season, it is hoped that Mme. Onegin will come again next year and thrill us with her stupendous art. 

—Pittsburgh Press. 
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quite tally. Mme. Kappel sang Isolde 
and Mr. Melchior, Tristan, with gener- 
ally beautiful results. Mr. Whitehill’s 
fine characterization of Kurvenal was 
another feature, and Mr. Bohnen’s 
singing of King Mark’s music made an 
especially fine impression. Messrs. 
Clemens, Meader, Gabor and Wolfe had 
smaller roles. Mr. Bodanzky con- 
ducted. F, 


Georges Thill Makes Debut 


Interest in the performance of 
“Romeo et Juliette” on the evening of 
March 20, centered in the North Amer- 
ican debut of Georges Thill, tenor, who 
had sung at La Scala and the Colon in 
Buenos Aires, as well as in his native 
France. 

Mr. Thill’s voice is a very fine one. 
It has a strikingly individual quality 
as well as a highly sensuous one. In 
volume it is above the ordinary and its 
range is good. That Mr. Thill, either in 
this performance or in subsequent ones, 
showed the limit of his capabilites, may 
be doubted, as his Romeo in the early 
scenes, was less well sung than the 
later ones and the voice did not come 
into full flower until the opera was 
half over. While this may have been 
due to pardonable nervousness on ac- 
count of the fact of a debut, the same 
reaction was noticeable in other per- 
formances though to a less extent. 

Mr. Thill is an actor of experience 
and of some individuality. His appear- 
ance is good and he has the quality of 
elegance. It seems highly probable 
that when he has become accustomed to 
a strange theatre and a new public he 
will overcome all the minor defects 
which have kept his early appearances 
from displaying the brilliance which 
they undoubtedly possess. His recep- 
tion by the audience was undeniably 
favorable. 

Grace Moore was the Juliette of the 
occasion, singing extremely well and 
looking charming. Lawrence Tibbett 
was an excellent Mercutio and the 
lesser roles were well sung by Mmes. 
Swarthout and Wakefield and Messrs. 
Bada, Ludikar, Rothier, Ananian, Picco 
and Macpherson. Mr. Hasselmans con- 
ducted. H. 


“Gioconda” Repeated 


The March 21 Saturday Night’s 
opera at the Metropolitan was 
“Gioconda,” with Mme. Jacobo in the 
title role, Mr. Gigli as Enzo, Mme. 
Telva as La Cieca, Mme. Claussen as 
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Repetitions Fill Operatic Fortnight 


MM MMMM 





Carlo Edwards 
Georges Thill, Who Recently Made His 
Debut in This Country as Romeo 


Laura, Mr. Basiola as Barnaba and 
Mr. Rothier as Alvise. It was an ex- 
cellent performance, conducted devoted- 
ly by Mr. Bellezza. F. 


Sunday Night Concert 


An all-Russian program featured the 
Metropolitan Opera Sunday Night Con- 
cert on March 22. Wilfred Pelletier 
conducted the orchestra in Glazounoff’s 
Overture “Solenelle,” Ippolitoff-Ivan- 
off’s “Caucasian Sketches” and the 
Dances from Borodin’s “Prince Igor.” 
There were arias from several operas: 
Mme. Petrova sang one from “Kho- 
vantschina”; Miss Swarthout one from 
“Coq D’Or,” and Mme. Bourskaya one 
from “The Fair at Sorochintzy.” The 
last-named singer was garbed in bril- 
liant Slavic costume. Mr. Tedesco sang 
the “Song of India” from “Sadko”; Mr. 
Cehanovsky selected an excerpt from 
“Eugene Onegin,” and Mr. Pinza and 
Mr. Wolfe both sang portions of “Boris 
Goudonoff.” A large audience evinced 
its delight. F, 


A Fifth “Bohéme” 


For the fifth time this season, the 
Puccini Bohemians held the stage on 
the evening of March 23, with Miss 
Bori singing her lovelv interpretation 
of Mimi, and Mr. Lauri-Volpi a sonor- 
ous Rodolfo. Nanette Guilford was the 
sweet-voiced Musetta, and the other fa- 
miliar roles were assumed by Messrs. 
Danise, Rothier, Picco, Ananian. Wind- 
heim, Malatesta and Coscia. Mr. Bel- 
lezza conducted. Wu 


Georges Thill Sings Faust 


For his second appearance at the 
the Metropolitan, Georges Thill sang 
the title role in Gounod’s “Faust” on 
the evening of March 25. The other 
artists in the cast were Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, Gladys Swarthout and Henrietta 
Wakefield and Messrs. Pinza, Tibbett 
and Wolfe. Mr. Hasselmans conducted. 

As in his debut, Mr. Thill did not 
reach the highest point of his artistry 
until the second act of the opera, when 
his voice came forth in great beauty. 
Again he demonstrated that he is an 
actor of ability and, what is rarer, one 
of grace and charm. When more at 
home on the stage of the Metropolitan, 
Mr. Thill will undoubtedly become one 
of the company’s favorites. 

Mme. Rethberg sang Marguerite’s 
music with beautiful tone and acted 
with charm. Mr. Tibbett created high 


enthusiasm with his “Avant de Quitter” 
as well as the death scene. Mr. Pinza’s 
Mephistopheles Was, as always, a mas- 
terpiece of singing and of characteriza- 
tion. Mr. Hasselmans conducted. N. 


Last “Walkiire” 


The seventh and final “Walkiire” was 
played on the evening of March 26, 
with some changes of cast, owing to 
the indisposition of Mme. Kappel, who 
was to have sung Sieglinde. Miss Man- 
ski replaced her, and was in turn re- 
placed in the role of Helmwige by Miss 
Guilford. Mme. Ohms was Briinnhilde. 
Mr. Bohnen, Wotan; Mr. Melchior, 
Siegmund; Mr. Tappolet, Hunding, and 
Mme. Ranzow, Fricka. The remaining 
seven Valkyries were Mmes. Wells, Be- 
suner, Bourskaya, Telva, Wakefield, Di- 
vine and Flexer. Mr. Bodanzky con- 
ducted. This was the 102d performance 
of the music-drama in Mr. Gatti-Casaz- 
za’s régime. F 


Jeritza as Elsa 


Maria Jeritza’s performance of Elsa 
in the “Lohengrin” of the March 27 
matinee marked her first appearance 
this season in the role, and also her re- 
turn from a concert tour. Mme. Kap- 
pel’s continued indisposition brought 
Mme. Claussen to the role of Ortrud. 
Mr. Laubenthal was the Lohengrin, Mr. 
Tappolet the King Henry, Mr. White- 
hill the Telramund and Mr. Marshall 
the Herald. Karl Riedel conducted. 

Mme. Jeritza sang the role well, al- 
though it is not her best vehicle, and 
she made a stunning picture. F. 


A Substitute “Bohéme” 


Puccini’s “Bohéme” was sung on the 
evening of March 27, in place of the an- 
nounced “William Tell,” as Mr. Lauri- 
Volpi was ill and unable to appear. 

Members of the cast, all familiar in 
their respective roles, included Mmes. 
Fleischer and Guilford, and Messrs. 
Tokatyan, Danise, Pinza, Picco, Ana- 
nian and Paltrinieri. Mr. Bellezza con- 
ducted. N. 


The Third “Iris” 


Mascagni’s “Iris” was sung for the 
third time this season at the matinee 
on March 28 with the usual cast. Mme. 





© Mishkin 
Clara Jacobo, Recently Heard as 
Gioconda 


Rethberg appeared in the name-part, 
Mr. Gigli as Osaka, Mr. De Luca as 
Kyoto and Mr. Pinza as the blind fa- 
ther. The other members of the cast 
included Mmes. Besuner and Biondo 
and Mr. Paltrinieri. Mr. Bellezza con- 
ducted. J. 


Sunday Night Concert 


The Sunday Night Concert on March 
29, had Georges Thill as a debutante 
at these concerts. Mr. Thill sang an 
aria from Berlioz’s “Damnation of 
Faust” and with Grace Moore and 
Léon Rothier, the final trio from Gou- 
nod’s opera of similar title, and a duet 
from “Manon” with Miss Moore. 

Gladys Swarthout substituted for 
Marion Telva who was indisposed, and 
Lawrence Tibbett, Clara Jacobo and 


Elda Vettori completed the list of 
singers. In a number, “Nicolette 
s’endort” by Giulia Recli, Mario Vit- 


tetta played the solo violin passage. 
Wilfred Pelletier conducted. J. 
(Continued on page 29) 
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e ° ° ° neris, and Mae Haft, a striking Aida, 
Lie ing rtists in pera Prog Yam sang their duet in brilliant style. Mary 
MM con Tei an nnn ms on Craig and Georgia Standing were 

. heard with pleasure in a scene from 
“Lakmé” and in arias from “Pearl 
Fishers” and “Samson and Delilah.” 
In scenes from “Prince Igor,” Valen- 
tina Aksarova as Jaroslavna and Vladi- 
mir Dubinsky in the title role were as- 
sisted by a chorus of nine singers. All 
of the artists, with the exception of 
Mr. Dubinsky, are products of the 
teaching of Estelle Liebling, who pro- 
vided colorful piano accompaniments. 
The large audience was lavish with 
applause. E. 








American Society of Composers Holds 
Annual Banquet 


The annual banquet of the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers took place at the Ritz-Carl- 
ton Hotel on Thursday evening, March 
26. The function was attended by the 
members and many legal representa- 
tives of the society from all over the 


country. Great enthusiasm for the 
progress made by the organization dur- BRUCE 


the last year was shown. 
Addresses were made by George M. IMO 
Cohan, Sigmund Romberg and James 


P. Dunn. Mr. Dunn made a plea for 








more attention to serious music in Repeats His Success in New York 
America, particularly that of the or- and Boston 
© Elzin Studio chestra. J. C. Rosenthal, general man- Reveuts iM 
Singers from Estelle Liebling’s Studio Who Gave Scenes from Favorite Operas at ager, read the annual report. Gene “Excellent taste for tone volume 
the Fourth Musicale of the Rubinstein Club. Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, the Buck, president of the society, pre- Enthusiastically applauded” 
Club’s President, Is in the Centre with Miss Liebling on Her Right sided. “Technical surety and finish dis- 
ern - a 
The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William the “Flower Song” compellingly, and : ol pes ; : tinguished his playing 
Rogers Chapman, president, held its joining Patricia O’Connell in the duet, Walter S. Fischer Heads Publishers New York Tribune: New York, N. Y., 
fourth luncheon-musicale of the season “Parle-moi de ma mére.” Miss O’Con- Division for Salvation Army Drive o> = Te nde hon progressed in 
in the ballroom of the Hotel Plaza on nell concluded the scene with Micaela’s . . his art since he was heard here last 
March 10, presenting a delightful series air, sung with skill and lovely tone Walter S. Fischer, president of Carl season. .. . Spontancity was dis- 
, & ; mas : y. Fischer, Inc., has accepted the chair- played and intimate contact with the 
4 4 “ ° . > 32.2 r sitions performed. e ozar 
of scenes from operas, with costumes quality. Leonora Cori gave a sprightly manship of the music publishers’ divi- composit! ns performed. The Mozart 
and action. performance as Violetta, singing “Ah, .. : antasia . . . was conveyed with 
“ ” 3 - . < hae - ‘ b sion for the 1931 annual maintenance poetry and considerable depth of feel- 
Carmen” in miniature opened the fors’ é lui” and “Sempre libera. . . : ing. Wholly admirable were the Bach 
rogram, with Paul Cadieux singin Devora Nadworney, regal as Am- ‘?™Paign of the Salvation Army. i ts Preludes and Fugues. 
prog - ging ~ = the aim of this campaign to raise $528,- New York Evening World: New York, 
000 for the support of the fifty-two N. Va Dec. 29, 1980. " i 
, eee r. Simonds made Some ng 
permanent centres of the Army’s work new and exquisite of the prelude. He 
P in Greater New York, between May 18 was exceedingly illuminating here, 
Eastman School of Music ines Ree 
general chairman. : ; New York Telegram: New York, 
Mr. Fischer has served in this capac- N. Y., Dec. 29, 1930. By Pitts Sanborn, 
‘ty i eviow ™ ... Mr. Simonds’s performance was 
of THE UNIVERSITY of ROCHESTER a rect ‘perspective, © “onnees ond OOF- 
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. . £ nica 
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AN ENDOWED INSTITUTION by Chorus in Final Concert equipment “securately to express his 
oe ues concert of the pomg by New York Sun: New York, N. Y., Dec. 
P the Manhattan Symphony under Henry ’ . 
A ; * ... Complete ter of hi 
HOWARD HANSON, Director Hadley will take place in Carnegie robiems, as was Seis" yg mere 
Hall on Sunday night, April 12. The er with the poetry of his inter- 
RAYMOND WILSON, Director of Summer Session vocal soloist will be Julia Peters, so- “ : a ty 
prano, assisted by Father Finn’s — a Sener, a, NS 
Choristers, and women’s unit of the me _— pomente's performance of 
Manhattan Choral Society. James P. thing mot y~ yy Be 
: Dunn will be the guest conductor in Here an excellent taste for tone vol- 
Summer Session - - - - June 24 to July 29, 1931 one of his works. nw ee 





Regular Session Opens - - - - September 14, 1931 ion — a ee ee 
ee oe ents launched sonorities; 
release propulsive rhythms, broad- 
A new song ened and _ intensified significant 


phrases; sprang at each variation as 





though it were new inspiration; so re- 

" for newed the romantic ardor and abun- 
Applications for both sessions now being received prea 2 maya 

recital programs Deetes Herald: Boston, Mass., Nov. 


. ++ He has lost nothing in try 

and the power of evoking atmosphere, 
but he has added an element of bold- 
ness and brilliance—by virtue of which 
Mr. Simonds becomes a more satisfy- 

ing, even an exciting pianist. ... 
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American Conservatory’s Summer 
Term to Have Notable Faculty 


HICAGO, April 5.—The American 

Conservatory of Music will hold a 
Summer Master School from June 25 
to Aug. 5. The session will be under 
the general direction of John J. Hatt- 
staedt, president of the institution. 
The entire faculty of 130 artist in- 
structors will be available to students 
coming to Chicago for study during the 
Summer period. 

Josef Lhevinne, world famous pian- 
ist, will hold his ninth master class 
at the American Conservatory. In ad- 
dition to private instruction, Mr. Lhe- 
vinne will conduct repertoire classes 
each week in which the entire piano 
literature will be played and discussed. 
Pupils will profit from Mr. Lhevinne’s 
criticism of their own playing and will 
be enabled to enlarge their acquaint- 
ance with the repertoire through hear- 
ing Mr. Lhevinne’s performances. The 
pianist offers one free scholarship for 
the Summer term, to be awarded to 
the most talented pupil, in open com- 
petition. 

In addition to Mr. Lhevinne, the 
piano department will include Heniot 
Levy, Silvio Scionti, Kurt Wanieck, 
Rudolph Reuter, Earl Blair, Louise 
Robyn, Mabel Osmer, and others equal- 
ly well known in this field. 

In the voice department, 





Karleton 
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Hackett, widely known voice specialist 
and music critic of the Chicago Eve- 
ning Post, will teach throughout the 
Summer term. Others in this depart- 
ment are Edoardo Sacerdote, Charles 
La Berge and Elaine De Sellem. 

The violin department enlists the 
services of Herbert Butler, Scott Willits 
and others. Wilhelm Middelschulte and 
Frank Van Dusen will be available for 
organ lessons, the latter having charge 
of the department of theatre playing. 
Hans Hess and Mrs. Torgerson head 
the ’cello department. 


Instruction in Child Training 


A feature of the Summer session will 
be the normal class in children’s musi- 
cal training, under the direction of 
Miss Robyn. These classes will meet 
daily for two weeks, commencing June 
25. Mr. Hattsteadt, president of the 
Conservatory, will give a series of 
normal lectures on piano pedagogy and 
musical history. Adolf Weidig, com- 
poser and author of works on the the- 
ory of music, will accept pupils for a 
term of five weeks, from May 31 to 
July 4. Leo Sowerby, composer, and 
John Palmer will also offer instruction 
in theory and composition. 

Intensive courses in class piano 
methods (Oxford Piano Course) will 





Who Will 
Piano Master Classes at the American 


Josef Lhevinne, Conduct 


Conservatory During the Summer 


Sessions 


be given by Gail Martin Haake and 
assistants. O. E. Robinson, assisted by 
Margaret Streeter of the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company, will be in 
charge of the public school music de- 
partment, and will offer concentrated 
courses in various subjects. 

Prominent members of the faculty 
and talented students will be heard in 
a series of Kimball Hall recitals. 





DETROIT CONDUCTOR 
HAILED ON RETURN 


Gabrilowitsch Leads Symph- 
ony Again—Kolar Plays 
Opera Excerpts 





Detroit, April 5.—Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, after an absence of several 
months, during which he has been con- 
ducting in the East, returned to lead 
his own orchestra in the fourteenth 
pair of subscription concerts on March 
26-27. He was given a warm welcome 
by a capacity audience. 

The program was typical of those 
generally offered by the Detroit con- 
ductor. It opened with the Overture 
to Weber’s “Der Freischiitz,” and in- 
cluded Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony; 
the Strauss “Don Juan”; the introduc- 
tion to Moussorgsky’s “Khovantchina” 
and Dvorak’s “Carnival” Overture. 

The twentieth of the Saturday night 
pop series, on March 21, was an all- 
opera program dedicated to the Detroit 








Mme. 


Schumann-Heink 


Will resume her 




















Civic Opera Company, whose annual 
season will open in Orchestra Hall on 
April 21. Bianca Saroya, who as usual 
will be one of the prima donnas of the 
local season, was soloist, singing an 
aria from “Tosca” and one each from 
“Cavalleria” and “Tannhiduser,” the 
last two of which will not be included 
in the opera repertoire. 

Victor Kolar led the orchestra in 
excerpts from “Hansel und Gretel,” 
“Bohéme,” “Tosca,” “Carmen,” and 
“Butterfly,” the five operas to be given. 
Other works on the program were a 
fantasia from “Pagliacci,” and the 
Immolation Scene from “Gétterdim- 
rung.” 

Georges Miquelle, first ’cellist of the 
orchestra, was heard in recital on 
March 24, at the Institute of Arts. 
He was assisted by Laura Littlefield, 
soprano, and John Wummer, flutist. 
Margaret Mannebach, as usual, af- 
forded excellent accompaniment. The 
program was interesting for the num- 
ber of first performances in Detroit: 
Chasin’s ‘“Humoresque Hébraique”; 
“Scherzo,” by Georges Hue; Delune’s 
“Des Caravanes”; Boulanger’s Piece in 
C Sharp Minor; and “Trois Chansons 
Medecasses,” by Ravel. 


Violet V. Vincent, Mrs. C. A. New- 
comb, III, of Birmingham, Mich., dise- 
use, presented a program entitled, 
“Mosaic of Song and Story,” at the 
ballroom of the Colony Club, on March 
24. She was assisted by Adelaide Ni- 
colai, pianist. HERMAN WISE 








Ruth MclIlivaine Fills Reengagements in 
Many Localities 


Following a series of reengagements 
in and near New York, Ruth McIlvaine, 
contralto, has just completed a tour in 
western Pennsylvania. One of her most 
interesting engagements was at the Al- 
legheny College, Meadville, under the 
auspices of the Department of Music. 
She was to sing at Atlantic City on 
March 26, and later in Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland. 


BALTIMORE PLAYERS 
IN FIFTH PROGRAM 


Barrére Is Soloist with Sym- 
phony—Peabody Series 
Ends 


BALTIMORE, April 5.—The Baltimore 
Symphony, George Siemonn, conductor, 
gave its fifth concert on the night of 
March 22 in the Lyric Theatre, with 
Georges Barrére, flutist, as soloist. Mr. 
Barrére gave a very fluent interpreta- 
tion of a Mozart concerto. The orches- 
tra presented a miniature suite by 
Grétry; the “Invitation to the Dance” 
by Weber, arranged by Weingartner; 
excerpts from “Le Coq d’Or” by Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, and the “New World” 
Symphony of Dvorak. 

The closing concert of the series at 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music, on 
the afternoon of March 20, was given 
by Charles Robert, organist, and Or- 
lando Apreda, violinist, with Howard 
R. Thatcher as accompanist. All are 
members of the conservatory faculty. 


The Grachur Glee Club, Franz Born- 
schein, conductor, gave its annual pro- 
gram in the Maryland Casualty Audi- 
torium on March 17. Elsie Craft Hur- 
ley, soprano, and John L. Wilbourne, 
tenor, were the soloists. The Metro- 
politan Quartet, composed of William 
Armour, Robert Mates, Stuart H. An- 
derson and Sydney Kellner, contributed 
to the program. “The Belles of Notre 
Dame,” a new song by Gustav Klemm, 
Baltimore composer, was given its in- 
itial local hearing. Delma Warfield 
DeMoss, organist, played a suite by 
Rogers. Virginia Castelle and Dr. Nor- 
man B. Cole were the accompanists for 
the soloists, and Donald Rubie for the 
glee club. i. i ae 








HONOLULU, March 20.—Warrant Of- 
ficer Kurt Freier, bandmaster of the 
Thirty-fifth Infantry, has been ap- 
pointed leader of the consolidated band 
of 350 musicians at Schofield Barracks. 
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GOOSSENS CONDUCTS 
MINNEAPOLIS MEN 


Guest Leader Presents 
Rhapsody by Williams— 
“Pop” Series Revived 


MINNEAPOLIS, April 5.—The fif- 
teenth concert by the Minneapolis 
Symphony, on the evening of March 
20, served to introduce Eugene Goos- 
sens as guest conductor in a rich and 
varied program exclusively made up 
of orchestral compositions. 

Mr. Goossens as composer is no 
stranger to the Twin Cities, but to 
meet him in the capacity of conductor 
was a great privilege. As such he 
made a superlatively favorable impres- 
sion and presented his every number 
in a most elucidating and finely bal- 
anced manner. 

The appropriate opening number was 
Goldmark’s Overture, “In Springtime,” 
with its bird-calls and folkwise tunes. 
It was played beautifully. Another 
beloved repertoire piece splendidly 
played was the introduction to the 
third act of Wagner’s “Lohengrin,” in 
which Mr. Goossens employed the mo- 
tive of Lohengrin’s warning. 





Give Williams Rhapsody 


A novelty was the “Norfolk Rhap- 
sody,” No. 1, by Vaughan Williams, 
which proved very charming on 
acquaintance. Mr. Goossens proved 
himself quite sensitive to the inmost 
character of the work, as was to be 
expected by the composer of “By the 
Tarn.” 

Moussorgsky’s “Pictures at an Ex- 
position” in Ravel’s orchestration, con- 
stituting the second part of the pro- 
gram, was given a glorious perform- 
ance. The work was caused to stand 
forth in its wealth of superb wit and 
skill of orchestration. 


Popular Series Resumed 


The tentative venture to resume the 
delightful popular concert series of the 
Minneapolis Symphony was crowned 
with success on Sunday afternoon, 
March 22, when about 3,000 people on 
but a few days’ notice and very little 
advertising gathered at the Northrop 
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Operatic Artists Play Hosts to Italian Naval Cadets 
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Carlo Edwards 
Some of the Hundred Italian Naval Students Who Recently Visited New York and Were Guests of the Metropolitan 


Opera Management at the Performance of “Gioconda” 


Leading Artists of the Company. 


on March 21 Are Shown During a Visit Paid Backstage with 
In the Centre of the First Row Are Seen, Left to Right, Mario Basiola as Barnaba, 


Julia Claussen as Laura, Beniamino Gigli as Enzo, Clara Jacobo in the Title Role, Scipio Faranda, Captain of the Cadets, 


and Vincenzo Bellezza, Who Conducted the Opera. 


Among Those Who Were Felicitated by the Visitors Was Mr. Gigli, 


Who Recently Celebrated His Tenth Year as a Leading Member of the Metropolitan Forces 





Memorial auditorium to welcome back 
Henri Verbrugghen to his post of con- 
ductorship. The program, which was 
one that gained much praise in various 
cities during the recent mid-Winter 
tour, Washington included, was also 
here greeted with unmistakable enthu- 
siasm. Mrs. Carlyle Scott announced 
that the concerts would go on for the 
next few weeks, with Berthold Busch, 
former baritone of the Berlin State 
Opera, as soloist on March 29. 


With the exception of the “Oberon” 
Overture, which most delightfully 
opened the program, all the music 
was more or less marked by an ex- 
otic color. Thus the symphony was 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth, in Mr. Verbrug- 
ghen’s well-known interpretation. The 
lovely number for strings was the vari- 
ations on the Austrian national hymn 
from Haydn’s C Major Quartet. It 
was followed by the F Sharp Minor 
and B Flat Minor “Hungarian Dances” 
by Brahms and the “Liebestraum” of 
Liszt, in Mr. Verbrugghen’s excellent 
orchestration. The crowning event was 
an intensely vital and exuberent per- 








formance of the “Rakoczy March” from 
Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust.” 

To complete the colorful atmosphere 
Mr. Verbrugghen added as extra num- 


bers two of his own Schubert orches- 

trations, “Moment Musicale” in F 

Minor and “Marche Militaire.” 
Victor NILSSON 
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Opera Scores 
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WHOLE bevy of vocal scores of 
new operas is at hand. First, that 

of Deems Taylor’s “Peter Ibbetson” 
(New York: J. 


Vocal Scores Fischer & Bro.) 
of New Operas which is issued in 
Reveal Beauties a superbly printed 


edition, with a fine 
title page drawn by the composer. 
This, a Metropolitan Opera House nov- 
elty this season, finds at its elbow 
Felice Lattuada’s pretty “Le preziose 
ridicole,” (Milan: Casa Musicale Son- 
zogno) a Metropolitan premiere this 
season. 

The new opera, heard on Feb. 28 in 
Munich, of Jaromir Weinberger, called 
“Die geliebte Stimme” (The Beloved 
Voice) (Vienna: Universal Edition. 
New York: Associated Music Publish- 
ers, Inc.) contains some fine music 
along entirely different lines from his 
“Schwanda, the Bag-pipe Player” an- 
nounced for next season at the Metro- 
politan. There is also the posthumous 
“Aus einem Totenhaus” (From a Death 
House) by the late Leos Janacek, which 
we find fairly conscious music, with 
little appeal, as far as can be gained 
from an inspection of the piano-vocal 
score. 

Malipiero’s “Torneo Notturno” which 
in Hans F. Redlich’s German version 
is called “Komédie des Todes” (Berlin: 
Ed. Bote & G. Bock) is a gripping piece 
of music not unlike his remarkable 
“Sette canzoni,” seven individual noc- 
turnes tied together by an underlying 
musico-dramatic note. This work will 
have its premiere at Munich on May 13. 
It would seem to be high time for Italy’s 
operatic stage to open its doors to the 
distinguished Venetian composer, who 
has thus far been obliged to find a hear- 
ing in foreign lands. 

“Tre frammenti sinfonici’” (Three 
Symphonic Fragments) from “Torneo 
Notturno,” making an admirable work 
for performance at concerts, are issued 
in full score. They reveal Malipiero’s 
original idiom as an orchestral tone 
painter. He is among the few moderns 
who write as though the word poly- 
phony had always had a place in their 
vocabulary and had retained it even 
unto this year of 1931. 


* * * 


In a series entitled “Church Music of 
the XVIth and XVIIth Centuries for 
Unaccompanied Voices” the house of 
J. Fischer & Bro. makes a fine con- 
tribution to the wider knowledge and 
performance of some superb masses. 

We have before us Palestrina’s 
“Missa Sine Nomine,” which has been 
edited and arranged by the Rev. J. H. 


Rostagno of St. 
Classic Masses Patrick’s Cathe- 
Arranged for dral, New York, 


Mixed Quartet for soprano, alto, 
tenor and bass, 


thus making the work available for 


Just Issued 
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church choirs. Father Rostagno has in 
his arrangement preserved the original 
key, which some modern adapters have 
not, and has done his work with deep 
reverence and profound musicianship. 
This noble old music, which has never 
been surpassed in the field of vocal 
polyphony, should be more widely sung. 
In preparing it in this form the editor 





Balzar, Prague 

Jaromir Weinberger, Composer of 

““Schwanda, the Bag-Pipe Player” and 
“The Beloved Voice” 


has done a genuine service to choir- 
masters and their congregations. 

Similarly, Dr. Alfred J. Silver, the 
English organist and composer, has 
edited the Hassler “Missa Secunda” for 
four voices, a lovely mass which in a 
prefatory note he recommends be 
studied as an introduction to the 
masses of*Orlando di Lasso and Pales- 
trina. He has also made an edition 
of the di Lasso “Missa VIII Toni,” 
originally published in 1757, which he 
has transposed into a key more prac- 
ticable than the original. Here is 
some great vocal writing, with its 
matchless “Agnus Dei.” 

The attention of organists and choir- 
masters of Catholic churches is called 
to these fine masses of Hassler, Pales- 
trina and di Lasso in these practicable 
versions. This is the music that should 
find its way into the service through- 
out the land. Why sing lesser things, 
when with application these great de- 
votional outpourings may be encom- 
passed for the uplift of all who hear 
them and the dignity of the service? 

* * + 

In his familiar melodious manner, 
Bruno Huhn has written a part song 
for three-part women’s voices with 
piano entitled “Life” (New York: G. 
Schirmer, Inc.) that will find favor 
with choral organizations. 

There is a strongly built climax 


A Rousing, Uplifting Song 


GLORY 


by CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


Poem by Epwarp LYNN 


Published for Tenor, Baritone and Bass 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


G. Ricordi & Co., Inc., 14 Bast 43rd St., New York 





interest 


which is impressive, following some 
especially felicitous writing for the 
three parts. Mr. Huhn knows his 
medium and he writes with sureness of 
effect, sincerely and unaffectedly. 

a * a“ 


Charles Wakefield Cadman has not 


written anything on a large scale in 


some time that can match his “White 

Enchantment” 
Cadman’s “White_ (Boston: age 
Enchantment” Has Ditson Co.), a 
Charan ent Wovelty cycle for soprano, 

alto, tenor and bass 
solo voices with piano. His previous 
success as a writer of quartet cycles 
entitles him to consideration. 

This time, however, he has kept pace 
with the times and has written a work 
that may be given both as a concert 
cycle and also with stage action, 
scenery and costumes. 

The book is by Nelle Richmond Eber- 
hart, who has written his texts often 
in the past. It tells of a typical Amer- 
ican family, father, mother, daughter 
and the latter’s friend, finishing their 
after-dinner coffee before the fire. 
There is a piano prelude, and opening 
quartet “Fire on the Hearth,” a reci- 
tative and solo for the father, recalling 
“When I Was Young.” The mother 
and daughter have a recitative and 
duet, “Window-Shopping on the Ave- 
nue,” followed by the friend or lover 
who sings a love song “Three Harps 
Make Songs to Heaven.” In a lovely 
solo “Mignonette,” the mother tells of 
her days of romance, a song that ought 
to rival Mr. Cadman’s “At Dawning” 
in popularity. 

Brilliant is the solo for the daughter 
“The Plunderer” an Allegro of dashing 
mood. The daughter and lover ex- 
change glances, the latter approaches 
the father to ask for the daughter’s 
hand but falters, all this in a con- 
versational recitative between the four, 
adroitly managed, ending in an a 
cappella Andante called “Love’s Lan- 
guage,” a quartet worthy of Arthur 
Sullivan in tenderness and melodic 
purity. The men sing a duet “Lull Us 
No Longer” and the mother an “Inter- 
val” on “The Boon of Life and the 
Great Gift of Love.” She sits on the 
divan, while the father dozes over his 
newspaper. The lover asks “What 
Shall I Do?” of the daughter, who 
replies with “Like Wind Upon Water” 
a fetching solo. The parents recognize 
what is going on, nod at each other and 
pretend to doze. 

There is a recitative and duet be- 
tween the lovers and a final quartet 
“Love Is a Blossoming Bough,” with 
which the work comes to a happy close. 

If performed in concert form with- 
out action, etc., the recitatives may be 
omitted, but we like to think that this 
novelty work will be given as Mr. Cad- 
man has conceived it. There is a 
genuine operatic feeling in this music, 
quite natural in a composer who has 
shown his gifts in “Shanewis” and “A 
Witch of Salem,” two operas which 
should be produced again, and a fresh- 
ness of thematic material that is al- 
together admirable. Mr. Cadman has 
an inexhaustible flow of melody and he 
makes the most of his text in every 


ease. The piano accompaniment is full 
and wonderfully effective, without 
being too taxing to play. In short, 


“White Enchantment” is a completely 
successful achievement, one that will 
add to its composer’s already note- 
worthy reputation. In this day of 
tuneless twiddling, this frank and joy- 


ous utterance comes like a breath of 
Spring. 

The publishers have given it an edi- 
tion that does them great credit. Our 
compliments to them as well as to Mr. 


Cadman. 
. Oo x 


They tell a story of a postoffice 
where, when the building was being re- 
modeled, hundreds of letters came to 
light that had fallen behind several 
large mail desks. Thus, of a sudden, 
letters missing over a long period of 
years were found. 

Our story is not as sad a one. But 
there is regret in it, regret that some 
admirable works should have been 
placed—inadvertently—in a section of 
our office where reviewed books and 
music are stored, instead of in that part 
where unreviewed material waits for 
the reviewer’s pen. 

Thus a group of publications from C. 
C. Birchard & Co. have been unavoid- 
ably delayed. Our apologies to the 
publisher and the composers who have 
suffered seeming neglect. 

The works are almost all choral ones 
and of real worth. Conspicuous among 
them is a cantata, “The Raising of 

Lazarus” by Bern- 


Choral Works ard Rogers, the 
and New Edition text adapted from 
of the “Elijah” the New Testa- 


ment by his wife, 
Lillian Rogers. It is for three solo 
voices, mixed chorus and orchestra and 
contains much expressive writing in 
modern, though not ultra, style. Mr. 
Rogers, who was for some years a 
member of the staff of this paper, is 
now on the theory faculty of the East- 
man School of Music. 

For two part women’s voices there is 
a pleasing cantata, “The Jackdaw of 
Rheims,” by Chris M. Edmunds, and an 
attractive one by Earl Towner for 
women’s voices, soprano and baritone 
solos with piano or orchestra called 
“The Shepherd of King Admetus.” 
Jacques Pillois, the French composer, 
now living in this country, has an en- 
gaging “Adon Olam (The Lord of All)” 
for the synagogue service, in which he 
uses his noteworthy musicianship to re- 
flect the Hebrew words. It is for cantor 
(baritone solo) and chorus or quartet 
of mixed voices. 

Choral conductors of festivals will 
find Albert Stoessel’s edition of Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah” unusually good. Mr. 
Stoessel, with his wide experience as a 
choral conductor, has edited the mas- 
terpiece thoroughly, has altered certain 
passages that he thinks gain by it, such 
as the opening of “Thanks Be to God,” 
where he has written in the opening 
melody for the tenors, Mendelssohn 
having set it down only for the basses. 
All additions by the editor are proper- 
ly in parentheses, so that they may be 
recognized as such. There is a very 
well written preface by Mr. Stoessel, 
which all who admire the “Elijah” 
should read. 

Thomas Vincent Cator, the Califor- 
nia composer, has a fascinating little 
volume to present his “The Aura-Modal 
Seale” and the 
subject of “aura- 
modality,” which he 
discusses with 
great clarity in a 
dozen pages. This is no fad, but a 
definite system, which Mr. Cator holds 
gives greater opportunity to the com- 
poser than do our present day scales. 

He illustrates his own benefits from 
it with nine preludes and a Valsette, 
mostly brief one and two page pieces, a 
few three pages long. They are attrac- 
tive, all of them, though not so much 
more so than some Cator things we 
have seen before his aura-modal era. 

A. 


Piano Pieces 
Based on “Aura- 
Modal Scale” 
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CINCINNATI HEARS 
NOVELTY BY BOSSI 


Hanson Symphony Given 
Local Premiere by 
Reiner Forces 


CINCINNATI, April 5.—The American 
premiere of M. Enrico Bossi’s Theme 
and Variations for orchestra, Op. 131, 
was the focal point of interest at the 
concerts given by Fritz Reiner and the 
Cincinnati Symphony on March 27 and 
28. Upon a graceful and melodious 
theme the composer has based a series 
of skilfully contrived variations which 
cover a wide range of musical form and 
emotional content. The fine perform- 
ance given it and its own intrinsic 
merit made the work one of the most 
interesting of the new scores presented 
by Mr. Reiner this season. 

Ary Van Leeuwen, first flutist of the 
orchestra, was the soloist. His bril- 
liant technical mastery of the instru- 
ment and the soundness and polish of 
his artistry were displayed to fullest 
advantage by the Mozart Concerto No. 
1, in G Major, for flute and orchestra. 

Howard Hanson’s “Romantic” Sym- 
phony was given a vigorous and color- 
ful performance. Mr. Hanson, who was 
present at the concerts, was accorded a 
most cordial reception by both audi- 
ences. The program was brought to a 
brilliant conclusion with Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Russian Easter” Overture. 

At the previous pair of concerts the 
Overture to Glinka’s “Russlan and Lud- 
milla” and Borodin’s Second Symphony 
were given exceptionally fine perform- 
ances by Mr. Reiner and the orchestra. 
Carlo Zecchi was the soloist, playing 
the Brahms D Minor Concerto for piano 
and orchestra. S. T. WILSON 





Metropolitan Opera 





(Continued from page 24) 
Ranzow Sings Brangiine 


Wholly recovered from her indispo- 
sition, Maria Ranzow again assumed 
the role of Brangine in the popular 
Saturday night “Tristan und Isolde” on 
March 28. Others in the excellent cast 
were Elisabeth Ohms, and Messrs. Mel- 
chior, Schiitzendorf, Tappolet, Gabor, 
Meader, Wolfe and Clemens. 

Mr. Schiitzendorf was singing Kur- 
venal for the first time this season. He 
is not ideally suited to the part, but his 
characterization was good. Mme. Ohms 
was superb in the first act but less so 
in the second. Mme. Ranzow sang well. 
Dramatically she was excellent where 
there was any big moment. Between 











THY GUIDANCE, LORD 


An appealing, new Sacred Song 
By ROB ROY PEERY 


Composer of ‘“‘Lead Thou My Soul,’’ Dartmouth $1,000 
Prize Song. and 75 other works with leading publishers. 
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Behncke, Berlin 


Maria Ranzow, Who Sang Fricka in the 
Last “Walkiire” and Brangdne in the 
Final “Tristan und Isolde” 


times she let her role sag. Mr. Mel- 
chior’s singing was beautiful, the best 
heard in the role in a long time. Mr. 
Bodanzky conducted. H. 


The Seventh “Romeo” 


“Romeo et Juliette” had its seventh 
performance this year on the evening 
of March 30, with Georges Thill and 
Grace Moore in the title roles. They 
presented a picture of youth and loveli- 
ness, sustaining a necessary illusion to 
the end, and their vocal efforts were 
commensurate with the picture from 
the third act onward. 

The tenor did not find himself until 
the scene with Friar Laurent, an orig- 
inal nervousness and tendency to im- 
pure intonation marring the balcony 
scene. His voice soared gloriously 
through the last three acts, however. 

Miss Moore’s voice, too, grew in bet- 
ter estate as the opera progressed, and 
her Juliette is a figure of girlish beauty. 
The remainder of the cast was famil- 
iar, comprising Mmes. Swarthout and 
Wakefield and Messrs. Bada, Altglass, 
De Luca, Picco, Ananian, Ludikar, Ro- 
thier and Macpherson. Mr. Hasselmans 
conducted. " 


“Ibbetson” for Fifth Time 


The fifth performance of Taylor’s 
“Peter Ibbetson,” on the evening of 
April 1, brought forward again a fa- 
miliar cast. The audience was large 
and appreciative. The singers included 
Mmes. Bori, Telva, Bourskaya, Biondo, 
Doninelli, Divine, Wells, Falco and 
Egener, and Messrs. Johnson, Tibbett, 
Bada, Rothier, Gandolfi, D’Angelo, 
Picco, Windheim, Paltrinieri and Ce- 
hanovsky. Mr. Serafin was again the 
vigorous conductor of the opera. M. 


The Final “Rigoletto” 


Verdi’s “Rigoletto” was sung for the 
fourth and last time this season on the 
evening of April 2, with Lily Pons as 
Gilda and Giuseppe de Luca in the title 
role and Beniamino Gigli as the Duke, 
as at previous performances. Others 
in the cast were Mmes. Telva, Falco and 
Egener and Messrs. Rothier, Macpher- 
son, Picco, Paltrinieri and Gandolfi. 
Mr. Bellezza ronducted. C. 


The Only “Parsifal” 


Mr. Bodanzky distinguished himself 
on Good Friday afternoon by giving us 
a much better “Parsifal” than he has 
of late years. There was a generally 
unified spirit to the undertaking and no 
little feeling of the devotional in the 
first and last acts. To be sure, the 
climax of the Titurel transformation 
music escapes him as in the past, and 
always will until he takes the entire 
section at a much slower pace. 

Lauritz Melchior’s guileless fool is 
one of the finest we have ever wit- 


nessed both in song and action. He 
placed to his credit a superb achieve- 
ment. The greatest Amfortas of our 
time, Clarence Whitehill, repeated what 
is veritably a classic portrayal, one of 
the most touching enactments of a role 
we know. 

Mme. Kappel’s Kundry passes mus- 
ter in all save the second act. There 
her dramatic conception is unconvinc- 
ing. Excellent were the Gurnemanz of 
Mr. Bohnen, the Klingsor of Mr. 
Schiitzendorf and the voice of Titurel 
of Mr. Tappolet. The flower maidens 
were well sung by the Misses Lerch, 
Falco, Dalossy, Fleischer, Ryan and 
Telva. Miss Telva also sang the Voice 
in Act I beautifully. The Misses Dalossy 
and Falco also appeared with the 
Messrs. Meader and Altglass as the 
four esquires, while the Messrs. Bada 
and D’Angelo were the two grail 
knights. 

The audience filled the house to ca- 
pacity. A 


Nina Morgana’s First Nedda 


In the review of “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Pagliacci” on March 14, in 
the last issue of MusIcAL AMERICA, the 
fact was inadvertently omitted that 
this was the first appearance this sea- 
son of Nina Morgana in the role of 
Nedda. Miss Morgana was particu- 
larly successful in this performance. 


The Sixth “Aida” 


The sixth and final performance of 
Verdi’s “Aida” was given on the even- 
ing of April 3 with Georges Thill mak- 
ing an excellent impression as Ra- 
dames. Carmela Ponselle, appearing in 
the role for the first time this season, 
proved a vocally opulent and regal 
Amneris. Mme. Rethberg was a su- 
perb Aida. Miss Doninelli, Messrs. 
Pinza, Danise and Macpherson com- 
pleted the cast. Mr. Serafin conducted. 

C. 





Clarence Whitehill, the Amfortas of the 
Season’s Only “Parsifal”’ 


Second “Pelléas” 

“Pelléas et Mélisande” was given its 
second and final performance this sea- 
son at the Saturday matinee of April 
4, with Miss Bori and Mr. Johnson in 
the title roles and a familiar cast, with 
the exception of Mr. Ludikar as Go- 
laud, which role he did creditably, 
without improving, however, on his dis- 
tinguished predecessor. The cast was 
completed by Mmes. Sabanieeva and 
Bourskaya and the Messrs. Rothier 
and Ananian. Mr. Hasselmans con- 
ducted. W. 


At the recent concert of the Cercle 
Artistique in Brussels, given on the 
occasion of the eightieth birthday of 
Vincent d’Indy, the Queen of the Bel- 
gians conferred on the celebrated 
French composer the rank of Grand 
Officer of the Order of the Crown. 
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Vane Real Thing n | 
| The observant “grown-up,” hovering in 
/ 


the background of Miss Dorothy Gordons! 
“Concert Hour for Young People” last| 
Saturday afternoon in Jordan Hall, sus-! 
pected two things that comforted him. ! 
| First, that these youngsters were learn- 
ing not only to hear music, but to make | 
it for themselves. Second, that they! 
were discovering more entertainment in 
lively human contacts than in passive 
looking and listening before machine- 
made talkies. Possibly they even found 
the human voice unalloyed pleasanter 
than the human voice with radio mix- 
tures. Miss Gordon persuaded the chil- 
dren to sing the refrains of folk-pieces 
after her and with her; to sing them as 
though they enjoyed their own music- 
making. With her changes of costume 
and her widely ranging program, 
she was someone not only to see and 
hear but to feel and know—with a smile 
and an air, inviting, understandable, 
friendiy. Shadows on the screen are not 
like that. Nor do voices sound that 
way out of the loudspeaker. In the sim- 
plest fashion in the world Miss Gordon 
is the antidote to machine-entertainment, 
while not one of her little patients makes 
a wry face at so palatable a medicine. 
Every winter their parénts should 


apes in. ae 











MISS GORDON'S CONCERTS 
ARE BOOKED THROUGH 

Richard Conley 10 E, 43 St. 
New York 
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Yvonne Gall Engaged for Autumn 
Opera Season on the Pacific Coast 





Ce 


VONNE GALL, French soprano, 

who will return to this country to 
sing with the Ravinia Opera next 
Summer, has been engaged as a lead- 
ing soprano with the Los Angeles and 
San Francisco opera companies in the 
Fall. She will open the Los Angeles 
season about Oct. 1 as the Princess in 
“Marouf,” a role which she has sung 
at Ravinia and in European theatres. 
The Los Angeles and San Francisco 
engagements will be Miss Gall’s first 
appearances on the Pacific Coast. She 
will appear in recitals in the United 
States before the opening of the 
Ravinia season early in June and again 
after its close on Labor Day. 

This is Miss Gall’s fifth consecutive 
season as leading soprano with Louis 
Eckstein’s forces at Ravinia. She 
will be heard in at least twelve roles 
next Summer, among them Louise, 
Fedora, Tosca, Thais, Valentine, Mar- 
guerite, Juliette, the Princess in 
“Marouf,” Mimi in “Bohéme,” and the 
double role of Giulietta and Antonia 
in “Tales of Hoffmann.” Leading roles 
in two new operas, to be announced 
later by the management, will be added 
to this schedule. In one of these she 
will sing with Edward Johnson and in 
the other with Martinelli in the tenor 
roles. 


Singing in Europe 


Miss Gall has won recent successes 
in several French cities. She has been 
engaged for special performances in 
Lyons, Lille and Bordeaux, having 
received an unusual ovation in the role 
of Elsa in “Lohengrin” in Lyons. An 
offer of an operatic tour in Roumania 
had to be cancelled by the singer be- 
cause of appearances at the Paris 
Opéra, where she is now singing in 
“Marouf,” “Hérodiade,” “Lohengrin,” 
“Faust” and other leading roles. 

She will create the leading soprano 
role this Spring in a new opera, “Guer- 
coeur,” by Alberic Magnard, whose 
String Quartet was performed in the 
United States by the Flonzaleys. The 
young composer was killed during the 
World War while heroically defending 
his estates in France. Miss Gall has 


also been preparing for the revival this 
Spring at the Opéra of “Otello,” in 
which she is to sing the role of Desde- 
mona. This production is awaiting the 
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Yvonne Gall, French Soprano, Who Will 

Be Heard with the San Francisco and 

Los Angeles Opera Companies in the 
Autumn 


return of Vanni-Marcoux, who has 
been engaged for the part of Iago. 
The soprano will sail for America the 
day after her final appearance at the 
Paris Opéra in May. 





St. Louis Symphony 
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hear even a part of one of his sym- 
phonies given a truly artistic reading. 
Mme. Matzenauer continued the mood 
with four of Mahler’s songs with or- 
chestral accompaniment. The concert 
closed with Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” 
Overture. 


Concert Given at University 


An audience of 4000 attended a 
massed concert given by the Men’s Glee 
Club and Women’s Glee Club of Wash- 
ington University in conjunction with 
the St. Louis Symphony in the Uni- 
versity Field House on March 10. 

Gottfried Galston, the distinguished 
English pianist, who now resides in St. 
Louis, gave a Bach recital on March 19 
at the Sheldon Memorial Hall. It was 
the third of a series of chamber music 
concerts sponsored by the Ethical So- 
ciety. A large audience was most ap- 
preciative of Mr. Galston’s excellent 
playing. 

The Hampton Institute Choir, under 
Dr. Nathaniel Dett, gave a concert of 
sacred and secular works at the Odeon 
on March 18. The simplicity with 
which this group sang spirituals was 
very effective. 

SuSAN L. Cost 


Combined Choir Gives Lenten Oratorio 
in White Plains 


Wuite PLains, N. Y., April 5.— 
Westchester County Council of 
Churches, with the cooperation of the 
Westchester Choral Society, sponsored 
a performance of Stainer’s “The Cru- 
cifixion” in the County Centre on Palm 
Sunday, March 28. The choirs of some 
thirty churches in the county formed 
the great chorus, which was conducted 
by Albert Stoessel. 


DETROIT AUDIENCES 
DRAWN BY HEIFETZ 


Many People Are Turned 
Away from Symphonic 
Performances 


Detroit, April 5.—Unmatched this 
season for superb violin playing were 
the performances of Beethoven’s Con- 
certo by Jascha Heifetz with the De- 
troit Symphony under Victor Kolar, at 
the thirteenth pair of subscription con- 
certs in Orchestra Hall, March 12 and 
13. For the first time within recent 
months it was necessary to turn away 
cash customers, all the standing room 
being sold. 

Although it was not as enthusiasti- 
cally received, Respighi’s “Church Win- 
dows” proved engrossing. Mixed re- 
actions at the conclusion of this work 
left a certain amount of doubt as to 
its popularity. The concert opened 
with a first performance of the Over- 
ture to Mozart’s “Il Seraglio,” with the 
ending by Busoni. 

The fifth and last program of the 
Saturday morning Symphony concerts 
in the young people’s series was given 
in Orchestra Hall, March 7. The sub- 
ject was “The Ring of the Niebelun- 
gen.” The excerpts played were “En- 
trance of the Gods into Walhalla,” 
“Wotan’s Farewell and the Magic Fire 
Music,” “Forest Murmurs” and “Sieg- 
fried’s Rhine Journey.” Mr. Kolar, as 
usual, was in charge. Edith Roberts 
was the lecturer. 


Christian Is Soloist 


At the eighteenth program of the Sat- 
urday night pop series, also conducted 
by Mr. Kolar, Palmer Christian, head 
of the organ department at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, was the soloist. 
He gave Saint-Saéns’s Symphony No. 3, 
with the orchestra, the Bach Fugue in 
C Minor, Bingham’s “Twilight at Fie- 
sole,” and “Rhapsody Catalane,” by 
Bonnet. The orchestra played the 
Overture to Gluck’s “Iphigenia in 
Aulis” (ending by Wagner), and “The 
Blue Danube.” 

Fred S. Paine, popular member of 
the orchestra, made his yearly appear- 
ance as xylophone soloist in the Over- 
ture to Nicolai’s “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” at the nineteenth pop con- 
cert on March 14. Mr. Kolar was on the 
podium, conducting two first perform- 
ances at these concerts, Grieg’s “Ly- 
ric Suite,” Op. 54, and Weinberg’s 
overture-rhapsody, “Palestine.” The 
latter was also a first performance in 
Detroit. Other numbers included the 
Auber overture, “The Bronze Horse,” 





and Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun.” 

Followers of good chamber music 
were rewarded by attending the third 
concert of the series of four by the 
Detroit String Quartet on March 10, at 
the Institute of Arts. Ilya Schkolnik, 
William Grafing King, Valbert P. Cof- 
fey and Georges Miquelle gave intelli- 
gent and polished readings of works 
by Brahms and Schumann in addition 
to a novelty, H. Waldo Warner’s Folk 
Song Fantasy in G Minor. 

The Hampton Institute Choir, led by 
R. Nathaniel Dett, appeared on March 
13 at Orchestra Hall. 

HERMAN WISE 


INDIANAPOLIS HEARS 
CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 





Sokoloff Conducts Modern Russian Nov- 
elty—Pietro Yon Dedicates Organ 
in New Church 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 5.—The Cleve- 
land Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, con- 
ductor, was the fifth attraction offered 
by the Civic Music Association on 
March 12 in the Caleb Mills Hail. The 
large audience applauded this splendid 
organization on its program, including 
the First Symphony of Brahms; “The 
Sea” by Debussy; the “Ride of the Val- 
kries” by Wagner, and for a first time 
here Mosoloff’s “Factory: Music for 
Machines,” which was prefaced by ex- 
planatory remarks by Mr. Sokoloff. 

Pietro Yon on March 5 dedicated the 
new Kilgen organ in the recently built 
St. Joan of Are Church. The program 
included, besides the organ works, mu- 
sic by the Clergy Choir, the Cathedral 
Schola Cantorum, St. Joan of Arc 
Men’s Choir, St. Philip Neri Men’s 
Choir and the boy choristers of St. 
Philip Neri, under A. Elmer Steffen. 
The program, in which 125 singers took 
part, was most impressive and was en- 
joyed by the audience of over 1200 
listeners. Several works by Mr. Yon 
were given by the choristers. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 





Sydney Dalton Is New Nashville Critic 


NASHVILLE, April 5.—Sydney Dalton, 
teacher of voice and composition at 
the Nashville Conservatory of Music 
since its organization three years ago, 
and at one time a member of the edi- 
torial staff of MUSICAL AMERICA, has 
succeeded Dr. George P. Jackson as the 
music critic of the Nashville Banner. 
Mr. Dalton has also been a critic on the 
Montreal Gazette, and before coming 
to Nashville was head of the music 
department of Ohio Northern Univer- 
sity and Centre College, Kentucky. 
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PIANISTS APPEAR 
WITH TORONTO MEN 


Recitals by Mary Wigman 
and Madeleine Grey 
Are Features 


TORONTO, . April 5.—Ernest Seitz, 
Viggo Kihl and Norman Wilks, pian- 
ists, were the guest artists with the 
Toronto Symphony, under Dr. Luigi 
von Kunits, on the Canadian National 
Railways’ transcontinental broadcast 
on Feb. 15. They played a Mozart 
three-piano concerto with the orches- 
tra. The artists appeared again at the 
Symphony’s regular concert of Feb. 24, 
in place of Jeanne Gordon, who was in- 
disposed. 

The Conservatory String Quartet 
gave the third of a series of programs, 
with Viggo Kihl assisting, on Feb. 17. 
T. J. Crawford gave an organ recital 
in Convocation Hall under the aus- 
pices of the University of Toronto on 
the same afternoon. 


Noted Artists in Local Debuts 


Madeleine Grey, French mezzo- 
soprano, sang before the Women’s Mu- 
sical Club in the Hart House Theatre 
on Feb. 19. This was an open concert, 
and the theatre was entirely filled. 
Miss Grey gave unique interpretations 
of French and German folk-songs. 

Mary Wigman gave her first Cana- 
dian recital in Massey Hall on Feb. 
20. The large audience showed much 
enthusiasm over her original dancing, 
and she was recalled many times. 


“The Plumbers’ Opera” was to have 
been given at the Heliconian Club on 
Feb. 21 by the Alfred Heather Opera 
Company, but on account of the ab- 
sence of Dr. Ernest Macmillan the pro- 
gram was changed. Mr. Heather and 
his fine group of singers, known as 
The Crusaders, gave a group of folk- 
songs and shanties. These singers sit 
about a table and sing in a genial and 
intimate manner. 


ARLEIGH JEAN CORBETT 
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The Metropolitan “Iris” of 1915 | 
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© White Studios 


A Scene from the 1915 Metropolitan Opera Revival of Mascagni’s “Iris,” 


Which 


Has Again Been Brought to Life This Year. Lucrezia Bori Is Seen as the Heroine, 


and the Other Principal Characters are: 


Luca Botta as Osaka at Extreme Left; 


Adamo Didur as the Father (with Arms Upraised); and Antonio Scotti as Kyoto 
| (Centre) 


HE photograph above, reproduced 

from MUSICAL AMERICA of April 10, 
1915, shows a scene from Act II of 
“Iris” as revived by the Metropolitan 
Opera that year. The principal roles 
were then taken by Lucrezia Bori, the 
late Luca Botta, Antonio Scotti and 
Adamo Didur. Arturo Toscanini was 
the conductor. 

A headline at that time reads, de- 
pressingly, “Original Verdict as to 
Mediocrity of Mascagni’s Opera Re- 
mains Unchanged, Despite Eloquence 
of Toscanini’s Conducting and the Ef- 
forts of an Admirable Cast.” The 
account harks back to Conried’s pro- 
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duction in 1908, when Emma Eames, 
Enrico Caruso, Antonio Scotti and 
Marcel Journet were the protagonists. 

The current revival enlists the bril- 
liant interpretations of Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, Beniamino Gigli, Giuseppe De 
Luca and Ezio Pinza. Whatever the 
ultimate fate of Mascagni’s most elab- 
orate opera “Iris,” it can not be said 
that it has wanted for distinguished 
Metropolitan casts. 


Addison Jones Gives Piano Recital in 
Youngstown, Ohio 


YOUNGSTOWN, OnHIOo, April 5.—Ad- 
dison Jones, pianist, of Washington, 
Pa., recently appeared in recital under 
the auspices of the Monday Musical 
Club and the Youngstown Music Teach- 
ers’ Association. Mr. Jones, a young 
player who has studied with Philipp 
and Sauer, displayed a brilliant technic, 
abundant and warm tone, and a ma- 
ture grasp of his program. His pro- 
gram was made up of the Liszt Sonata 
in B Minor, a group by Chopin, and 
numbers by Brahms, Sauer, Rack- 
maninoff and Prokofieff. 

Cc. W. D. 


People’s Chorus to Hold Annual Song 
Festival 


The People’s Chorus of New York, 
L. Camilieri, conductor, will hold its 
sixth annual Spring song festival in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Apri! 
28. The assisting artists will be Ruth 
Breton, violinist; Charlotte Harriman, 
contralto, and Michele Ruggeri, tenor. 
The concert will mark the fifteenth an- 
niversary of the chorus. 
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| ITURBI HAILED AS 
CHICAGO SOLOIST 


New Works by Sowerby, 
Hindemith and Krenek 
Led by Stock 


Cuicaco, April 5.—The appearance 
of José Iturbi as soloist and the first 
performance of several novelties made 
the Chicago Symphony concerts of 
March 20 and 21 among the season’s 
most interesting. The program: 





Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor..... Bach 


(Transcribed for modern orchestra by 
. Frederick Stock) 


Overture to “Neues vom Tage”. . Hindemith 
(First performance in Chicago) 
Symphonic Poem, “Prairie” ....... Sowerby 


(First performance in Chicago) 


Comaeste Be WD Mee xo dees ces ccvne Haydn 
Mr. Iturbi 
Little Symphony, Op. 58............ Krenek 
(First performance in Chicago) 
Concerto No. 1 in E Flat Major....... Liszt 
Mr. Iturbi 


The popular items of this list were, 
of course, Mr. Iturbi’s two contribu- 
tions. Despite its popularity among 
students, the Haydn concerto had never 
before appeared on these programs. 
Mr. Iturbi, though indulging in some 
revisions of the text, played it im- 
maculately, with the most delightful 
delicacy. Quite another phase of his 
pianistic equipment was revealed in the 
Liszt concerto, which was set forth in 
a broadly romantic vein, with brilliant 
display of virtuosity in the now some- 
what faded Lisztian technical hurdles. 
Vigorous applause at both concerts 
failed to produce the obviously desired 
encore. 


Sowerby Work Impresses 


” 


Leo Sowerby’s “Prairie,” inspired by 
lines of Carl Sandburg, seems his most 
coherent and individual effort to date. 
It is music written with a sense of 
beauty as its first consideration, and 
only secondly preoccupied with details 
of manner. As a mood picture it is 
most convincing. Its unashamed lyric- 
ism is characteristic and grateful, and 
it achieves vigor without banality. The 
work was cordially received and the 
composer was recalled several times. 

Of the other two novelties, Hin- 
demith’s overture delighted with its wit 
and incisiveness, though it left the gen- 
eral public apathetic. Krenek’s sym- 
phony, because of its jazz rhythm, 
fared better with the audience. Its 
chief value seemed to be the disclosure 
of Chopin’s B Flat Minor Sonata as 
the original inspiration of all jazz. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 
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Basel to Hold May Mozart Festival 





STULL S001iGIU CASON LSAAN TRAN 





UAE Uanenea 


ASEL, SWITZERLAND, March 30. 

—tThe city of Basel will hold a Mo- 
zart Festival from May 9 to 17, with 
Felix Weingartner as chief conductor 
in a series of operatic and concert per- 
formances of the master’s works. 

Six operas will be given, including 
“Tdomeneo” in concert form, “Entfiih- 
rung aus dem Serail,” “Zauberfléte,” 
“Cosi Fan Tutte,” “Nozze di Figaro” 
and “Don Giovanni.” There will be 
two symphony concerts, three chamber 
music programs, a performance of the 
“Requiem” and a special opening cere- 
mony, in which various choral works 
will be performed. 


Schedule of Events 


The dates for the festival perform- 
ances are as follows: 

May 9, 4.30 p. m., St. Martin’s Church, festival 
opening ceremony, Basel Bach Choir; conductor, 
Adolf Hamm; soloists, Adelheid de la Roche, 
soprano; Emilie Wackernagel, contralto; Joseph 
Cron, tenor; Carl Rehfuss, bass, and August 
Wagner, organist. Program: Mass in C Major, 
motet “Ave Verum,” and Litany (K. 243). 
Evening, City Theatre, “‘Entfiihrung”’; conductor, 
Gottfried Becker; goats Maria Gerhart, Vienna, 
Hilde Roswinge, Berlin. 

May 10, 10.45 a. m., City Theatre, first chamber 
music program; Basel String Quartet; soloists, 
Mr. Cron, tenor; Oskar Gerstner, clarinet, and 
Bruno Maischhofer, 
pe mre in E Flat 

uintet. 

May 10, 4 p.m., Cathedral, ““Requiem,”’ Basel 
Gesangverein; conductor, Hans Miinsch; soloists, 
Rose Walter, soprano; Traute Bérner, contralto; 
Salvatore Salvati, tenor; W. Hof-Hattingen, 
bass, and Mr. Hamm, organ. May 10, evening, 
City Theatre, “Zauberfléte,”’ conducted by Wein- 
gartner. Guest, Maria Gerhart. 

May 11, 11.15 a. m., University Library, 
opening of the exhibition of Mozart literature, 
which will be open each day during the festival, 
from 10 to 12 a. m. and from 2 to 4 p. m. 
Evening, Grosser Musiksaal, first symphony con- 
cert by the Allgemeine Musikgeselischaft, under 
Weingartner. rogram: Notturno in D Major 
(K. 286), Piano Concerto in D Minor, Horn Con- 
certo in E Flat Major and Symphony in D 
Major. Soloists, Edwin Fischer, pianist, and 
Kar! Stiegler, horn. 

May 12, evening, City Theatre, “Cosi Fan 
Tutte” in Italian, conducted by Gottfried Becker. 
Guests, Salvatore Salvati and Fernando Autori, of 
Milan. 

May 13, evening, Grosser Musiksaal, “‘Idome- 
neo” in concert form; conductor, Paul Sacher; 


ianist. Program: Piano 
ajor, Songs, and Clarinet 








Willinger, Berlin 


Felix Weingartner, Who Is to Conduct 
the Basel May Festival 


Basel Chamber Orchestra; soloists: Mmes. 
Walter and La Roche, sopranos; Mr. Salvati, 
tenor, and Louis van Tulder, tenor. 

May 14, 10.45 a. m., City Theatre, second 
chamber music program, oy the Basel Quartet, 
Mr. Stiegler, horn, and Mr. Maischhofer, pianist; 
+s String Quartet in C Major, Piano Trio 
in Major, and Horn Quintet (K. 407). Eve- 
ning, City Theatre, “Nozze di Figaro” in Italian: 
conductor, Weingartner; guests, Messrs, Autori 
and Salvati. 

May 15, evening, City Casino, reception by the 
Mozart Gemeinde. 

May 16, 5 p. m., Basel Conservatory. address 
by Prof. Bernhard Paumgartner of Salzburg. 
Evening, Grosser Musiksaal, second symphony 
concert under Weingartner. Program: the Sym- 
phonies in E Flat, G and C (K. 543, 550 and 551). 


Busch Quartet to Be Heard 


May 17, 10.45 a. m., City Theatre, third 
chamber music program, Busch Quartet. Pro- 
gram: Quartet in D Minor, Divertimento in E 
Flat Major for string trio, and Quartet in G 
Major. Evening, City Theatre, “Don Giovanni” 
in Italian; conductor, Mr. Becker; 
Georges Baklanoff, bass; Messrs. Salvati and 
Autori. 








DON COSSACK 


RUSSIAN MALE CHORUS — Serge Jaroff, Conductor 
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WEINGARTNER PLANS 
CONDUCTORS’ CLASS 


Noted Leader to Hold Reg- 
ular Master Series in 
Basel 


BasEL, SWITZERLAND, March 30.— 
Felix Weingartner will hold his master 
classes in conducting here as usual this 
Summer, at the Basel School of Music 
and Conservatory during the month of 
June. Last year, a great number of 
pupils attended from many countries, 
among them several well known con- 
ductors. The full orchestra of the Bas- 
ler Orchestergesellschaft is used for 
these classes. 

The first class, from October until 
July, is designed for beginners or con- 
ductors lacking experience, and has at 
its disposition a string orchestra. Pu- 
pils have the opportunity of attending 
symphony and opera rehearsals, and 
meet regularly to study opera scores 
and discuss musical problems. 





MASCAGNI CABLES THANKS 





Rethberg Receives Felicitations from 
Composer of “Iris” 


Just before she sang the third per- 
formance of the season of “Iris” on 
March 27, Elisabeth Rethberg, the 
Metropolitan Opera soprano, received 
a cable from Pietro Mascagni, the fa- 
mous composer, who is overjoyed at the 
recent revival of his opera at the 
Metropolitan. 

Maestro Mascagni cabled as follows: 
“Rallegromi suo successo. Ringraziola 


devotamente,” which in English reads: 
“I rejoice in your success. Thank you 
devotedly.” 


Mr. and Mrs. John W. Brewster Give 
Musical Party on Anniversary 


Mr. and Mrs. John W. Brewster cele- 
brated the fifth anniversary of their 
marriage on March 19 with a masque- 
rade dinner and dance, attended by a 
number of persons prominent in music 
circles. 

Among the guests were Martha Att- 
wood, Florence Easton, Mary Mellish, 
Jane and Everett Williams, Homer 
Rodeheaver, Phillips Lord, Rita Nevé, 
Marie Sundelius, Mr. and Mrs. Fitz- 
hugh Haensel, Marion Green, Horace 
Parmelee and Catharine A. Bamman. 
The party was given at the restaurant 
“Tl Romantico,” which is under the 
management of Norma M. Bamman. 


Musicians’ Club Gives Annual Dinner 


The Musicians’ Club of New York, 
Henry Hadley, president, gave its an- 
nual dinner on the evening of March 
25 at the Hotel Astor. A gathering of 
almost 200 members and their guests 
attended. Addresses were made by 
Channing Pollock, Dr. Louis K. Ans- 
pacher, Cosmo Hamilton and Walter 
Damrosch. President Hadley was toast- 
master. 

A musical program was offered by 
Gina Pinnera, soprano, and Josef and 
Rosina Lhevinne, pianists. 





Legal Tangles Complicate 
Suit Over “Fledermaus” 


ERLIN, March 25.—A number 

of amusing developments fol- 
lowed a recent lawsuit over the 
copyright of the operetta “Die 
Fledermaus.” One of these was 
that Johann Strauss, the com- 
poser, was not an Austrian sub- 
ject at his death, as he had once 
become a citizen of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, in order to get a divorce 
more easily, an idea later aban- 
doned. 

A claim was made that the 
copyright should extend until 
1958, since Halévy, who wrote the 
original farce, “Le Reveillon,” 
with Meilhac, died only twenty- 
two years ago. The libretto was, 
however, rewritten by Richard 
Genée, and sole rights to it were 
made over to Strauss and Genée 
by the Parisian authors. The de- 
cision thus seems to depend on 
whether the copyright should be 
reckoned from the date of death 
of the French playwrights, the 
Austrian librettist or the com- 
poser. A Viennese publishing 
house concluded an agreement 
with Strauss’s widow shortly be- 
fore her death, the terms of 
which were based on the French 
copyright, it is asserted. 











Anne Roselle Sails to Fulfill European 
Engagements 


Anne _ Roselle, soprano, recently 
sailed to fulfill engagements in Europe. 
Miss Roselle will sing in Budapest, 
Dresden, Bayreuth and Paris before 
returning to sing again with the Phil- 
adelphia Grand Opera Company next 
year. 
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CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA IN 
TWO SUNDAY BROADCASTS 


Nikolai Sokoloff Conducts Pair of 
Symphony Programs on Two 
Nation-Wide Networks 


Nikolai Sokoloff and the Cleveland 
Orchestra were heard in two fine con- 
certs over the combined coast-to-coast 
networks of the NBC on March 29 and 
April 5, during the hours temporarily 
vacated by the Roxy “Dollar” Concerts 
broadcasts. 

Both programs came over the air 
with great clarity, the performance of 
the Haydn “Horn Call” Symphony on 
March 29 being of special beauty and 
transparence. Other works played on 
the list were Debussy’s “La Mer,” 
Pierné’s “School of the Little Fauns,” 
Jarnefelt’s “Berceuse” and Dvorak’s 
Slavonic Dance No. 3. 

The second program comprised the 
Bach Passacaglia in C Minor, arranged 
by Goedicke, the Schubert “Unfinished” 
Symphony, and a charming suite, 
“Ruralia Hungarica” by Dohnanyi, all 
three splendid interpretations and per- 
formances. 

One feature especially pleasing about 
these concerts was the dignified man- 
ner in which announcements and ex- 
planations of the music were made. The 
absence of “ballyhoo” set a high stand- 
ard, which other orchestral programs 
would do well to emulate. 





Rachel Morton in CCC Hour 


Rachel Morton, soprano, was the 
Columbia Concerts soloist on March 18, 
singing arias and songs, among them 
Mary Turner Salter’s “Cry of Rachel,” 
all to the accompaniment of an or- 
chestra under the leadership of Josef 
Pasternack. 

Miss Morton is the regular soloist 
in the NBC Arco Birthday Party Hour. 





Repeat “Schwanda” Music 


The Polka from Jeromir Weinber- 
ger’s opera, “Schwanda, the Bag-pipe 
Player,” which was heard first over the 
air last July, even before its first Amer- 
ican performance in concert, was re- 
peated in the April 2 Echoes of the 
Opera over a WJZ network. Harold 
Sanford conducted, and the program 
also included arias by Muriel Wilson, 
soprano, and Fred Hufsmith, tenor. 


Meta Schumann’s Works on Air 


Compositions of Meta Schumann were 
featured in the NBC Metropolitan 
Echoes program on March 29, with 
Margaret Olsen, soprano; James Stan- 
ley, baritone, and Arcadie Birkenholz, 
violinist, as performers. 


Marian Anderson in Garden Hour 


Marian Anderson, contralto, sang a 
program of spirituals in the Swift Gar- 
den Hour over an NBC network on 
April 5. 

The artists in this hour on April 12 
will be Carol Deis, soprano, and Raoul 
Nadeau, baritone, both Atwater Kent 
Audition winners. 


Ralph Leopold Broadcasts 


Ralph Leopold, pianist, was heard 
over a WJZ network on March 24, play- 
ing his own transcriptions of Bran- 
gine’s Warning from “Tristan,” “By 
the Sea,” by Arensky, and Malaguena, 
by Lecuona. 
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News AND MUSICAL EVENTS IN THE WORLD OF BROADCASTING 


OHN BARCLAY ~ 

and Dagmar 
Rybner have a the- 
ory about songs. 
And they were con- 
vincing enough to 
win for themselves 
an opportunity to 
demonstrate this 
theory on the ra- 
dio. Every Sunday, 
at 1.45 p. m., over 
a WJZ network, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
clay (yes, the bari- 
tone and pianist 
are known as that 
in private life) 
give a short re- 
cital. Mr. Barclay 
sings songs in 
many languages, 
and they are of a 
distinctively high 
order. That is 
where the theory 
comes in. 

“We feel that 
fine songs would 
be universally well 
liked if people only 
knew what they 
were all about,” 
says Mr. Barclay. 
“Therefore, I choose a program of 
songs that have some relation to each 
other in musical or idealogica] mood, 
and I dramatize them before I sing 
them. Just a short exposition of the 
context of the song, attractively pre- 
sented, makes al] the differemce im the 
world in the listener's reception of it” 

Another of their theories is that 
singer and pianist are of equal impor- 
tance in the projection of a song, just 
as violinist and pianist are in playing 
sonatas. The word “accompanist” does 
not enter their vocabulary, and rightly. 
For when they perform the lieder of the 
Germans, or the songs of Debussy or 
many other composers, the piamo music 


Townsend 
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Joka Berclay. Baritone, and Dagmar Rybner, Pianist, 
Who Cive Engaging Recitals Once a Week Over a WJZ 


Network 


is am imtegral part of the work and 
should be given equal prominence. 

Mr. Barelay has also become known 
im comeert, opera, oratorio, comic opera, 
amd as am actor. It is a versatile part 
he is called on to play, and he plays it 
well, om the radio too. For over the air 
he is simger, actor, and—announcer. 
The last is something new. He has just 
begum to say the words for a sponsored 
program, the National Dairy Hour, 
Sundays, over WEAF at 10.30 p. m. 

Miss Rybmer is the daughter of the 
late Cornelius Rybner, who was head of 
music at Columbia University. The 
couple sing his songs sometimes over 
the air. Miss Rybner also composes. 





“LINDBERGH’S FLIGHT” 
PLAYED BY STOKOWSKI 


Philadelphia Orchestra’s Easter Broadcast 
Features Weill Work 

When Leopold Stokowski led the final 
Philadelphia Orchestra broadcast im 
the Philco Series, on Easter Sunday at 
5 p. m. over a WEAF network, the out- 
standing work, for novelty, was Kurt 
Weill’s cantata, “Lindbergh's Flight.” 
With its use of soloists, chorus and or- 
chestra, to depict the memorable (Weill 
calls it “memorial”) flight of the young 
aviator, the work is large im scope and 
somewhat confusing im broadcast. The 
full orchestra was employed, and the 
only apparent experimental phase of 
the concert, differing from past Stokow- 
ski broadcasts in this respect, was the 
music itself. 

To mark the Eastertide, Stokowski 
played the Good Friday Music from 





“Parsifal” and the Rimsky-Korsakof 
“Russian Easter.” Those armchair 
listeners who followed the musical 


transatlantic flight with difficulty re- 
laxed to pleasure in the more familiar 
works. 


John Charles Thomas in A-K Hour 

John Charles Thomas, baritome, was 
the Atwater Kent guest on March 29. 
singing arias, ballads and excerpts 
from Kreisler’s “Apple Blossoms.” 





Virginia Choral Festival 


The Virginia State Choral Festival 
will be broadcast over a WEAF net- 
work om April 16 at 3:30 p. m. 

Participants will include the Man- 
hattam Symphony, playing the Schu- 
bert Mass im E Flat, with a chorus 
of 1000 voices, Dr. T. Tertius Noble, 
conductor. The festival will be held 
im the McIntyre Amphitheatre of the 
University of Virginia. 
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TTT GULLS 





Short Waves 








Was Easter Sunday a notable day 
for music on the air? Et comment! as 
the French say. The Cleveland and 
Philadelphia orchestras and the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony _ sent 
symphonic patrons into ecstasies, and 
there was the regular WABC Detroit 
Symphony half-hour for those as likes 
their music light. . . 

* a * 

Then ...the NBC National Oratorio 
Society in the second part of Elgar’s 
“The Apostles” ... Columbia’s Cathe- 
dral Hour with special Easter music. 


* * * 


A WOR broadcast of Mendelssohn’s 
“First Walpurgis Night,” said to be an 
American air premiere ... Lily Pons’s 
radio debut in the RCA Victor Hour 

. Deems Taylor’s second NBC op- 
eratic sketch, and... 
* + * 

Such a galaxy on the Atwater Kent 
Hour! Elisabeth Rethberg, Grace 
Moore and Frederick Jagel, all of the 
Metropolitan; Merle Alcock and Rich- 
ard Crooks, as soloists. In addition, an 
excellent male quartet of A-K’s own, 
and another foursome made up of A-K 
Audition winners—Agnes Davis, Hazel 
Arth, Wilbur Evans and Edward 
Austin Kane. 





* * * 


Now, draw a breath after that 
deluge (and forgive us if we omitted 
anything) and harken back to Good 
Friday, which also had its share of 
music. Barre-Hill, Chicago Civic Opera 
baritone, gave a good account of the 
solo part in the NBC’s presentation of 
Dubois’s “Seven Last Words of Christ,” 
in the Armour program. The 
adaptation was made by Don Bernard. 


* * * 


Roland Farley was guest composer 
and heard his own works sung in the 
WOR Chromatics broadcast on the 
same day... Queena Mario of the 
Metropolitan was the Simmons soloist 
on April 6 at CBS.... 

aa * + 

The League of Composers’ produc- 
tion of Stravinsky’s “Oedipus Rex,” 
Stokowski conducting, will be broadcast 
from the Metropolitan Opera stage on 
April 21, over a WJZ network, begin- 
ning at 8:30 p. m. 





f. 9. €. says: 
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a profit. It is not a charitable ges- 
ture, and the man who stands be- 


those who looked at the models of 
the proposed Radio City and found 


Radi . them ugly. 
Pound Gave Te Considered 


from a lay 
Make Changes point of view, 


the designs have been under fire 
simce their first exhibition, and noted 
architects have also protested against 
the discounting of beauty in the 
structure. 

Now the plans are to be changed. 
Under the storm of adverse criti- 
cism, the various architects who are 
working on the $250,000,000 problem 
admit that a new model is in prog- 
ress, and that even it may be subject 
to alteration. 

Utility has been their first consid- 
eration in the planning of the mam- 
moth amusement centre, and utility 
will continue to rule. 

No one can object, we are certain, 
to the necessity of the new structure 
being able to pay for itself and make 


hind it and the organization that 
sponsors it should be able to count 
it as an investment. 

Utility will be well served. But 
beauty should be served, too, in a 
structure that is destined to domi- 
nate the heart of the metropolis. Not 
that everyone will agree as to what 
is beautiful. But there should be 
some measure of responsibility to 
the public, which is going to have to 
look at the finished product. That 
this responsibility is present is evi- 


denced by the announcement of 
changed plans. 

There should be still more 
changes, if the new model meets 


with criticism as fierce as that which 
assailed the first plan. In spite of 
the frequency of rebuilding in this 
metropolis, the Radio City is likely 
to be more lasting than single build- 
ings. The vast bulk of criticism 
should be met before building, not 
after, when it is too late. 
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Caroline Beeson Fry 


to Give Summer Course 
in White Plains Studio 








Bachrach 


Caroline Beeson Fry, Noted Voice 

Teacher, Who Will Hold an Intensive 

Course in Singing During the Early 
Summer 


An intensive Summer course in sing- 
ing will be given by Caroline Beeson 
Fry in her studio at White Plains, from 
June 22 to July 31. The repertoire for 
the course will include Russian songs, 
German lieder, Mozart songs and arias, 





CARNEGIE HALL 


Tuesday Evening, 
April 28th 
at 8:30 


SPRING SONG 
FESTIVAL 


(Fifteenth Anniversary Celebration) 


The People’s Chorus 
of New York 


L. CAMILIERI, Director 


More than 500 trained voices of all the 
Units including the Barbizon and Ham- 
mond Units will occupy the stage and 
will sing an exquisite Spring program 
Assisting Artists: 
RUTH BRETON, Violinist 
CHARLOTTE HARRIMAN, Contralto 
MICHELE RUGGERI, Tenor 


Tickets now at 41 East 42nd St., 
Room 814 


Vanderbilt 3-8476 or at box office 


Steinway Piano Used 
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CHICAGO APPLAUDS ““WOZZECK” MUSIC 


and various operas, some of which Mrs. 
Fry studied with Anna Bahr-Milden- 
burg. 

A weekly “open” lesson for the 
student group, given without extra 
charge, will be a feature of the course, 
and will include instruction in the 
fundamentals of singing. Student re- 
citals will also be a feature of the 
series. 


A special class may be organized for 
choir directors. 





OPERA CLUB’S MUSICALE 





Harriet Ware’s Songs Heard—Henry 
Hadley Tells of Japanese Tour 


The National Opera Club, of which 
Baroness Katharine Evans von Klenner 
is founder and president, held another 
of its well-attended musicales in the 
ballroom of the A. W. A. Clubhouse on 
the afternoon of March 12. 

“An American composer represented 
on every program” is the club’s slogan, 
and on this occasion Harriet Ware was 
honored. Her “Two Songs of the 
Orient,” the cycle “In an Old Garden,” 
and a striking new aria, “The Artisan,” 
on a poem by Edwin Markham, were 
beautifully sung by Nadine Moore, 
soprano, with Miss Ware at the piano. 

Following an aria from Mascagni’s 
“Tris,” well interpreted by Eugene T. 
Scudder, tenor, a quartet comprising 
Ellery Allen, soprano, Marion Cox, con- 
tralto, Hunter Sawyer, tenor, and Ar- 
thur Van Haelst, baritone, sang effec- 
tively solos and concerted numbers 
from Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Mikado.” 
Ruth Wunderlick Landers was at the 
piano for Mr. Scudder, and Catherine 
Carver accompanied the quartet. 


During the afternoon Henry Had- 
ley, conductor of the Manhattan Sym- 
phony, gave an interesting talk on his 
experiences with the New Symphony of 
Tokyo, which he led in six concerts last 
Fall. He announced that he hopes to 
have Viscount Konoye, its conductor, as 
guest leader of the Manhattan Sym- 
phony next season. Other guests of 
honor at the musicale included Frieda 


Hempel, Dora de Phillipe, Harriet 
Behnée, Etta Hamilton Morris, and 
Harriet B. Riesberg. E. 





Henri Rabaud, director of the Na- 
tional Conservatory of Paris, has been 
promoted to the rank of Commander of 
the Legion of Honor by the French 
Government. 





—harriet 
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Heifetz Introduces New 
Concerto by Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco Under Stock 


Cuicaco, April 5.—The appearance 
of Jascha Heifetz as soloist at the con- 
certs of March 27 and 28 resulted in 
the largest audiences of the season. 
Mr. Stock led the following program: 


Concerto No. 2, in F Major, for strin 
COE: «6 4.66) 9 bes bas tosis rndene 
(Arranged by S. Bachrich) 

Three Fragments from ‘“‘Wozzeck”’.. 

(First performance in ree) 
Symphony No. 3, Op. 43 (“The Divine 

CE Wu An ob0 0d ckde cents whe Scriabin 

Concerto in D Major............ Beethoven 

Mr. Heifetz 


Mr. Heifetz’s performance of the 
Beethoven concerto was little short of 
phenomenal. As an interpretation it 
was flawless in style, yet of sufficient 
freedom and flexibility. His amazing 
command of dynamics, the purity of 
his tone, his supreme mastery of every 
technical consideration, made this one 
of the memorable moments of many 
seasons. The audiences were tireless 
in their tributes to the artists. 


Heard Respectfully 


The “Wozzeck” excerpts were heard 
respectfully, though the general im- 
pression of the music, without v es, 
stage picture or dramatic action as 
rather a negative one. “The Di ine 
Poem,” the only Scriabin work in Mr. 
Stock’s permanent repertoire, has be- 
come a favorite here in recent years. 
The rarely heard Handel concerto pro- 
vided preface to an overlong program. 

Mr. Heifetz also appeared as soloist 


andel 


..- Berg 


at the concert of March 24, introducing 
the Castelnuovo-Tedesco Concerto. The 
following program was played under 
Mr. Stock’s direction: 

Overture Solennelle, OP 72: ;-. event 

es apepricksaettes, | oe 

“Italian” Concerto, in G Minor........ 

Shes a bos Raehee ten Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
(First Performance in Chicago) 
Mr. Heifetz 

There was every reason to be grate- 
ful for the violinist’s enterprise in 
presenting a work outside the well- 
worn standard repertoire. The concerto 
of Castelnuovo-Tedesco is colorful, 
grateful for the soloist, and orches- 
trated with brilliance and imagination. 
Mr. Heifetz played it superbly, with 
warmth for the Latin melodies and 
dazzling technical display in the many 
taxing passages of octaves and double 
notes. 

Mr. Stock repeated his fine perform- 
nace of Miaskovsky’s Sixth, a reading 
of such clarity that it emphasizes both 
the merits and the defects of this com- 
position. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Seattle Symphony Hailed in Victoria 
and Tacoma 


SEATTLE, April 5.—The Seattle Sym- 
phony, of which Karl Krueger is con- 
ductor, continued its series of out- 
of-town concerts with two concerts in 
Victoria, B. C., recently. Both con- 
certs were sold out and people were 
turned away. 

On a later date the Symphony under 
Mr. Krueger gave a pair of concerts in 
Tacoma. 


CONSERVATORY OF BASLE (Switzerland) 
DIRECTOR: Dr. Fetrx WEINGARTNER 


TWO CLASSES OF CONDUCTING 





Under the personal direction of 


Dr. Felix Weingartner 





Class for Beginners, from October 1st 1931, 





to June 1932. 


Master Class in June, 1932. Full Orchestra 





(Professionals) 


Information by the Administration of the Conservatory 
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Teacher of Singers’ 
Style and Diction 


in 
Concert, Opera, Oratorio Repertoire 








SUMMER TEACHING SCHEDULE 


SOLON ALBERTI 


In NEW YORK until June 18th 

In DENVER, COLO. from June 22nd to August Ist 
Guest Teacher Lamont School of Music 

In NEW YORK from August 8th to September 12th 
Special Classes for Summer Students 


Address: 222 West 83rd St., New York City 


Piano Instruction 





Accompanying 
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New York Concerts and Recitals 





(Continued from page 20) 
one, applauded the singer with vigor. 


Accompaniments were played by 
Charles L. Safford. J. 


Musical Art Quartet 


The Musical Art Quartet gave the 
fourth and final concert of its subscrip- 
tion series in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of March 24, presenting for the 
first time in New York Ernest Schel- 
ling’s Tarantella and Josef Suk’s 
“Meditation,” Op. 35, based on an old 
Bohemian chorale. Another delightful 
short number, Joaquin Turina’s “La 
Oracion del Torero,” Haydn’s C Major 
Quartet, Op. 54, No. 2, and Chausson’s 
seldom heard Concerto in D Major for 
piano, violin and string quartet, com- 
pleted the program. 

Both novelties found immediate 
favor with the audience, Mr. Schelling’s 
charming tidbit having to be repeated. 
In the Chausson work, superbly per- 
formed, the interpreters were Sascha 
Jacobsen, solo violin, Harry Kaufman, 
piano, the three other members of the 
quartet—Paul Bernard, Louis Kauf- 
man and Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff— 
with Harry Neidell assisting as second 
violin. od 


Sergei Rachmaninoff, Pianist 


Sergei Rachmaninoff gave his second 
recital of the season in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of March 24 before a 
capacity audience, which accorded him 
a prolonged ovation on his appearance 
and hearty acclaim throughout his per- 
formance. Opening his program with a 
noble reading of the Bach-Tausig Or- 
gan Chorale in A Major, the pianist, in 
unusually benign mood, next inter- 
preted Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 
2, with melting tone and a wealth of 
poetry, leaving his hearers breathless 
for a moment before the applause broke 
forth. 

Happier still was Mr. Rachmaninoff 
in the Chopin group that followed, the 
F Sharp Minor Polonaise being given 
with dazzling bravura and the A Flat 
Major Mazurka, a Valse in the same 
key, and the C Sharp Minor Scherzo 
with finesse and lyricism. The rest of 
the program comprised Liszt’s “Funa- 
railles,” “Valse Oubliée” and “Waldes- 
rauschen,” a Medtner “Fairy Tale,” the 
pianist’s own Prelude in G Flat Major, 
and Balakireff’s oriental fantasy, “Is- 
lamey,” after which many encores were 
graciously played. E 


Frances Hall and Rudolph Gruen 


Frances Hall and Rudolph Gruen 
gave their second two-piano recital of 
the season in the Town Hall on the af- 
ternoon of March 25, again demonstrat- 
ing admirable synchronization of tone, 


technique and temperament in a wide 
variety of works. 

The opening group comprised Guy 
Maier’s arrangements of Bach’s Sicili- 
enne, Schumann’s Andante and Varia- 
tions and the Scherzo from the same 
composer’s Piano Quartet in E Flat 
Major, and Harold Bauer’s adaptation 
of Bach’s Concerto in C Minor. Orig- 
inal compositions in shorter form, 
Arensky’s “The Dreamer” and Scherzo, 
and Rachmaninoff’s “Tears” and Tar- 
antelle, Mr. Gruen’s setting of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Marche Slave and his own 
Prelude and Scherzo completed the pro- 
gram, which was obviously enjoyed by 
a sizable audience. E. 


Rhéa Silberta Musicale 


Claude Debussy was the subject of 
Rhéa Silberta’s fifth lecture-recital at 
the Hotel St. Moritz on the morning of 
March 25. 

Supplementing Miss Silberta’s en- 
grossing discourse, Vivienne de Veau, 
soprano, sang tastefully the French 
master’s “Romance,” “Green,” “Beau 
Soir,” “La Chevelure,” “Chevaux de 
bois,” “C’est l’extase langoureuse,” and 
the Air de Lia from “L’Enfant Pro- 
digue.” Miss Silberta played deft ac- 
companiments. C 


Norman J. Carey, Baritone 


Norman J. Carey, baritone, was 
heard in a recital of songs in German, 
English and French in Steinway Hall 
on the evening of March 25. Two com- 
positions by his accompanist, Augus- 
tine Norris, “Du bist wie eine Blume” 
and “Come Not, When I Am Dead,” 
were sung from manuscript by the ar- 
tist, whose program also included lie- 
der, old Irish and several American 
songs, the last by Rhéa Silberta, Mrs. 
Adams, Watts and Dobson. 

Mr. Carey’s voice was best in its high 
range, and he sang with great expres- 
sion and regard for the dramatic con- 
tent of his songs. 


The Schola Cantorum 


The Schola Cantorum, Hugh Ross, 
conductor, gave its second and last sub- 
scription concert of the season in Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of March 25, 
appropriately presenting in its first 
group ancient and modern Passiontide 
and Easter motets. 

Orlando Gibbons’s “Hosanna to the 
Son of David,” Rameau’s “Beati, beati,” 
a Scarlatti Allelulia, I. L. Vittoria’s 
“Victime Paschali” and Egon Wel- 
lesz’s setting of verses known as “An- 
gelus Silesius” by the seventeenth cen- 
tury Silesian mystic, Johannes Schaef- 
fler, the two latter works being given 
their first hearing in America, com- 
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prised the seasonal list. In the Rameau 
work, arranged for soprano solo and 
five-part chorus and harpsichord, Elea- 
nor Steele was the soloist and Anton 
Rovinsky the accompanist, both ac- 
quitting themselves ably. 

In “David’s Lament for Absalom,” by 
the seventeenth century German com- 
poser, Heinrich Schiitz, which opened 
the second group, Herbert Gould de- 
claimed the bass solo impressively 
against the instrumental background 
of trumpets, trombones and harpsi- 
chord, and later the recitative and aria, 
“Heiligste Dreieinigkeit” (Holy Trin- 
ity) from Bach’s 172d Cantata. Pre- 
ceding the Bach solo came a bright in- 
strumental composition, the “Sinfonia 





Hugh Ross, Conductor of the Schola 
Cantorum 


undecima delle sonate da camera,” by 
Johann Osenmiiller, a forerunner of the 
Leipzig master. 

Concluding this part of the program, 
the chorus sang magnificently the Bach 
motet, “Komm’, Jesu, Komm’.” Jugo- 
slav folksongs, five sung by Mr. Gould 
and three by the chorus, given for the 
first time here, also made a deep im- 
pression on the large audience. Carl 
Weinrich was the organist of the even- 
ing. 


Una Fairweather, Soprano 


Una Fairweather, soprano, made her 
local debut at the Barbizon-Plaza on 
the evening of March 26, presenting 
one of the most interesting programs 
of the season. The opening group, de- 
voted to ancient airs, contained Falco- 
nieri’s “Bella Porta,” “Hymne 4 Apol- 
lon,” dating from the third century, 
B. C., and Monteverde’s “Racconto del 
Massagero.” As the mood the singer 
wished to project therein was decidedly 
marred by the straggling in of late- 
comers, Miss Fairweather graciously 
repeated them for their benefit later in 
the evening. 

Schinberg’s “Fiinf Gedichte,” Op. 15, 
five lieder by von Webern, the latter 
given twice by request, Malipiero’s 
“Inno a Maria Nostra Donna,” Proko- 
fieff’s “Die Pfosten,” and a song by an 
unannounced composer, replacing one 
by de Falla, completed the printed list. 
Much imagination and _ sensitiveness 
marked Miss Fairweather’s interpreta- 
tions. Celius Dougherty played admira- 
ble accompaniments. E. 


Effie Kalisz, Pianist 


Effie Kalisz, an English pianist, made 
her American debut in the Town Hall 
on the evening of March 26. 

Miss Kalisz presented a monumental 
program which included the Beethoven 
Sonata, Op. 27, Schumann’s Symphonic 
Etudes and a sonata by Alexandroff. 
For shorter pieces there were numbers 
by Scriabin, Ireland, Prokofieff, Rach- 
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maninoff, Liszt, de Falla, Debussy, 
Rossini-Respighi and, to close, a group 
of Chopin. 

Miss Kalisz proved herself a pianist 
of parts. Her Beethoven was dignified 
and wmusicianly. The Symphonic 
Etudes displayed power and careful 
consideration. The Alexandroff so- 
nata, a novelty here, was interesting. 

In the later sections of the program, 
Miss Kalisz strengthened the good im- 
pression she had made and left her 
audience with a feeling of satisfaction 
which was expressed in loud applause. 

J. 


Russian String Quartet 


The final concert of the series at the 
Labor Temple was given on the evening 
of March 20, by the Russian String 
Quartet, Sascha Fidelman, and Irving 
Lashansky, violins; Joseph Zallo, viola, 
and Gabriel Kellert, ’cello. The quar- 
tet was assisted by Paula Kessler, 
pianist. 

The program consisted of Bee- 
thoven’s C Minor Quartet, Op. 18, No. 
4, and Dvorak’s Piano Quartet, in A 
Major, Op. 81. The ensemble in both 
numbers was excellent and the tone 
quality such as to project the best fea- 
tures of the music. Miss Kessler proved 
an excellent ensemble player. N. 


Beniamino Riccio, Baritone 


Beniamino Riccio, baritone, gave his 
annual recital in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of March 27, with the assist- 
ance of Kurt Ruhrseitz at the piano. 

Beginning with the seldom-heard aria 
“Canzone dell’ avventuriere” from An- 
tonio Gomes’s “I] Guarany,” the singer 
proceeded through a list of familiar 
airs by Handel, Martini and Massenet, 
a group of lieder, Rachmaninoff’s 
“Floods of Spring,” and the Moussorg- 
sky “Hopak” to the obvious pleasure 
of his hearers. Interspersed in the pro- 
gram were arias from Verdi’s “Ernani’”’ 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sadko.” C. 


Composer’s Concert 


A concert of compositions by Gena 
Branscombe was given for the benefit 
of the Society for Women’s Work and 
the Congregational Home, in Pilgrim 
Hall of the Broadway Tabernacle on 
the evening of March 27, with the as- 
sistance of the double quartet of the 
church, the Philomela Women’s Chorus, 
and a symphonic ensemble. 

Miss Branscombe conducted her can- 
tata, “The Dancer of Fjaard,” in which 
Etta Hamilton Morris, soprano, and 
Florence Tooker, contralto, were the 
soloists; an instrumental Procession, 
with incidental solo by Foster House, 
tenor, from her unfinished opera, “The 
Bells of Circumstance,” and Scenes V 
and VI from the choral drama “Pil- 
grims of Destiny.” 

Under the composer’s baton, the 
chorus was also heard in “May Day 
Dancing,” “Dear Lad o’ Mine” and 
“The Morning Wind.” Mr. House, Anne 
Dorothy Baughman, soprano, and Mar- 
garet Keyes, contralto, with Miss 
Branscombe at the piano, each con- 
tributed song groups with much ef- 
fectiveness. The large audience was 
highly demonstrative in its approval. 


Mila Wellerson, ’Cellist 


Mila Wellerson, ’cellist, one of the 
prize winners in last season’s auditions 
of the Walter W. Naumburg Musical 
Foundation, appeared in recital in 
Town Hall on the afternoon of March 
29, devoting her program largely to 
works by classic masters. 

Five “Piéces en concert” by Coupe- 
rin, Boccherini’s Concerto in D Major, 
and Bach’s unaccompanied Suite in C 
Major preceded a semi-novelty, Sigis- 
mond Stojowski’s too infrequently 
heard “Concertstiick.” The recital 
closed with Ravel’s “Piéce en forme de 
Habanera,” Boccherini’s Rondo and 
Jeral’s “Zigeunertanz.” 

Miss Wellerson, who has been heard 
here before, gave evidence of much 
growth in her art, playing with added 

(Continued on page 41) 
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COLUMBUS ENJOYS MAJOR ACTIVITIES 





Heifetz Is Soloist with Cleve- 
land Men—Wagner 
Operas Sung 


CoLtumsus, April 5.—Recent events 
of major importance in Columbus in- 
cluded a concert by the Cleveland Or- 
chestra with Jascha Heifetz as soloist 
on March 10, a recital by Sigrid Onegin 
on March 6, and two performances of 
Wagnerian opera on March 5 and 6 
by the German Grand Opera Company 
in the Auditorium. 

Mr. Heifetz’s playing of the Brahms 
Violin Concerto, with Nikolai Sokoloff 
conducting, was a rare musical ex- 
perience. An audience of 3000 gave 
the soloist an ovation. Outstanding on 
Mr. Sokoloff’s program was “La Mer” 
by Debussy, which was given a most 
sensitive performance by conductor and 
players. 


Wagnerian Operas Presented 


Although “Walkiire”’ and Mme. 
Onegin’s recital date conflicted, each 
drew a house of more than 3000. This 
was the first appearance in this city 
of the German Opera company. “The 
Flying Dutchman” was presented the 
first night under Dr. Max von Schill- 
ings’s baton. Max Roth sang the 
role of the Hollander with much au- 
thority. 

Hans Blechschmidt conducted 
“Walkiire.” Johanna Gadski as Briinn- 
hilde, and Richard Gross as Wotan 
excelled in the finale to Act III. 
Johannes Sembach as _ Siegmund, 
Isolde von Bernhard as Sieglinde, and 
Marie von Essen as Fricka added dis- 
tinction to the cast. 

Mme. Onegin’s success as recitalist 
with the Women’s Music Club was so 
great last year that she was im- 
mediately re-engaged. 


Soprano Feted in Recital 


Margaret Speaks, soprano, one of 
the younger artists under the man- 
agement of Arthur Judson, made her 
first professional appearance in her 
native city on the evening of March 7, 
before the Alumnae Council of Ohio 
State University in Pomerene Hall. 
A representative list ranged from 
classic airs by Bach and Haydn, and 
German lieder by Brahms and Strauss, 
to works by contemporary English and 
American composers. 

Miss Speaks’s voice combines the 
richness of a mezzo-soprano in forte 
passages with a delightful pianissimo 
which was very effectively used in 
“Wings of Night” by Wintter Watts, 
“Morgen” by Strauss, and “Sylvia” by 
Oley Speaks. The last work had to 
be repeated. The singer’s unusual vo- 
cal gifts and technical style found their 
freest utterance in Lia’s air from 
“L’Enfant Prodigue” by Debussy. Miss 
Speaks was ably accompanied by 
Marguerite Heer Andrews, Columbus 
pianist. The hall was filled to ca- 
pacity. 


First Performances 


The first performances in Columbus 
of two of Richard Strauss’s tone-poems 
marked February. Fritz Reiner and 
the Cincinnati Symphony played the 
“Symphonia Domestica” for the Sym- 
phony Club of Central Ohio on Feb. 2. 
Henri Verbrugghen conducted the Min- 
neapolis Symphony for the Women’s 
Music Club in “Tod und Verklarung” 
on Feb. 16. 

Dr. and Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley 
lectured jointly on this program on the 


preceding Sunday afternoon in the 
ballroom of the Deshler Wallick Hotel, 
which was packed for the occasion. 
Mrs. Kelley was the speaker for the 
Study Section of the Women’s Music 
Club on March 3, her topic being “Rus- 
sian Music.” 

Florence Austral and John Amadio 
gave the last major concert of the 
Capital University series. 

Beniamino Gigli’s concert on Jan. 26 
closed the Philharmonic Series. 


Ensemble Concerts 


The Kedroff Quartet made a second 
local appearance on Jan. 30 under 
Barbizon Concert management, before 
an audience of 1500. Herman Amend 
and Charles Flesch, sponsors of this 
series, also presented Maier and Patti- 
son on Feb. 11 


La Scala Opera Club gave two per- 
formances of Herbert’s “Naughty Mari- 
etta” at the Elks’ Club on Feb. 19 and 
20, under Margaret Crawford, con- 
tralto and voice teacher. Leading roles 
were sung by Mary Springer, Lucille 
Jaynes, Richard Rohn, Harold Stahl 
and Myrtle Keith. 


Grace Hamilton Morrey has insti- 
tuted a series of lectures in apprecia- 
tion on Sunday afternoons at the Mor- 
rey school, in connection with which 
she gives a short program of piano 
music. 


Club Wins State Contest 


The Capital University Glee Club, 
Wilbur Crist, leader, won the recent 
state glee club contest. Alfred Hiles 
Bergen, Milwaukee, Charles D. Dawe, 
Cleveland, and Glenn Bainum, Chi- 
cago, acted as judges. The glee club 
returned at this time from a concert 
tour in ten cities of West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and New York. 


“Ruddigore” was recently given four 
performances by the Players’ Club 
under Eldon Howell’s baton, with Mil- 
dred Gardner Blanpied at the piano. 

ROSWITHA CRANSTON SMITH 





EVENTS IN OBERLIN 





Cleveland Orchestra Gives Third Con- 
cert—Miriam Peabody Heard 


OBERLIN, April 5.—The Cleveland 
Orchestra gave its third and last local 
concert of the season on March 38. The 
program included the Bach Passacag- 
lia, arranged by Goedicke; the Bac- 
chanale from “Tannhauser”; the March 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Tsar Sal- 
tan,” and Rachmaninoff’s Symphony 
No. 2 in E Minor. It was given a 
splendid performance by Mr. Sokoloff 
and closed the season on a high level. 

Miriam Peabody, pianist, of Apple- 
ton, Wis., gave her senior recital on 
the evening of March 2 at the con- 
servatory. Her program, which in- 
cluded Bach, Ravel, Brahms and Cho- 
pin, ended with the brilliant Rubinstein 
Concerto in D Minor, performed with 
the conservatory orchestra. 

The Ohio School Orchestra and En- 
semble Contests, organized two years 
ago by the school music and wind in- 
strument departments of the Oberlin 
Conservatory, will be held in this city 
again this year, on April 30 and May 
1. Last year there were thirty-one 
entries, involving 851 high school stu- 
dents. This year solo contests for 
string instrument players are being 
added to the usual orchestra and en- 
semble contests. Arthur L. Williams 
is contest chairman. 
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“BOUTIQUE FANTASQUE” 
GIVEN IN ROCHESTER 


Goossens Returns to Lead New Version 
of Rossini-Respighi Ballet 


RocHESTER, April 5.—A special con- 
cert by the Rochester Civic Orchestra 
and a group of sixty dancers from local 
studios drew a capacity audience to 
the Masonic Auditorium recently. The 
concert was under the direction of the 
Rochester Civic Music Association, 
which sponsors all the Eastman Theatre 
Concerts, and included a first Roches- 
ter performance of the _ Rossini- 
Respighi “Boutique Fantasque.” 

Eugene Goossens, whose official con- 
nection with the Rochester Philhar- 
monic Orchestra ended three weeks 
ago, returned to conduct by special ar- 
rangement with the Philadelphia Opera. 

The Rochester version was designed 
and produced by Thelma Biracree, 
dancer and teacher of this city, who 
was featured in “Anitra’s Dance” by 
Grieg. Guy Fraser Harrison, regular 
conductor of the Civic Orchestra, led 
the first half of the program. 
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Work by Powell Weaver / 
Given Its Premiere by 
Minneapolis Symphony 





Kansas City, April 5.—The Minne- 
apolis Symphony, under Henri Ver- 
brugghen, on March 6 played from 
manuscript, in the Northrop Memorial 
Auditorium, a symphonic poem, “The 
Vagabond,” by Powell Weaver, of this 
city. 

Mr. Weaver, who was born in Clear- 
field, Pa., in 1891, spent his music 
student years at the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art in New York. He subsequently 
studied composition with Percy Goets- 
chius, and later spent two years in 
Italy, working with Ottorino Respighi. 

While much of the composer’s time 
has been spent, since he came to this 
city in 1912, in conducting the Grand 
Avenue Temple Choir and more recent- 
ly the Flora Avenue Temple Choir and 
acting as organist in both churches, 
he has added a number of interesting 
compositions to his growing list. Those 
that have been played by the Boston 
Women’s Symphony and the Kansas 
City Symphony are “Plantation Over- 
ture,” “The Faun,” a suite in three 
movements, and “An Imaginary 
Ballet.” Among his compositions for 
organ, “The Squirrel” and “A Gothic 
Cathedral” are best known. Songs of 
his that have gained popularity are 





Moore Studio 


Powell Weaver, Composer and Organist, 

of Kansas City, Whose Symphonic 

Poem, “The Vagabond,” Was Given Its 
Premiere in Minneapolis 


“Moon-Marketing” and “Up from My 
Tears.” 

Mr. Weaver has spent several Sum- 
mers at the MacDowell Colony, Peter- 
boro, N. H. His plans will take him 
there again this Summer, where he will 
devote time to further creative work. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN 





FEATURES NATIVE WORK 





Eleanor Reynolds Sings Farley Song in 
American Concerts 


Mme. Eleanor Reynolds, American 
contralto, formerly of the Chicago 
Opera and now of the Berlin State 
Opera, who is touring this country, has 
included Roland Farley’s song, “Stars 
That Are Steadfast,” in all of her re- 
citals. 

She has sung the work in Scranton, 
Pa., Albany and Bedford, N. Y., in the 
last month. 





Dorothy Bowen Heard in Many 
Engagements 


CuicaGco, April 5.—Dorothy Bowen, 
soprano, sang at the Woman’s Club, 
Highland Park, IIll., and at the Arché 
Club in Chicago, and was re-engaged 
by the Woman’s Club of Freeport, IIl., 
recently. She will appear at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois singing “Aida” in 
concert form, and plans a subsequent 
tour of the West. 





Organist Receives Loving Cup After 
Thirty Years’ Service 
RICHMOND VA., April 5.—In com- 
memoration of thirty years’ service as 
organist and choirmaster of All Saints 
Church, Ernest H. Cosby has been 
presented with a silver loving cup and 
a purse of gold. Under his direction, 
the music in All Saints has been 
brought up to a high standard. 





Museum Concerts Under Mannes End 
With Record Audiences 


A program largely of “request” num- 
bers ended the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art’s free symphony series, under Da- 
vid Mannes, on the evening of March 
28. The concert was heard by more 
than 7000. Record audiences attended 
the concerts of this year, with both the 
January and the March series heard by 
the largest crowds in the thirteen 
years of these programs. The total 
audience was 74,000. 

The final list included the Schubert 
“Unfinished” Symphony; the “Leo- 


nore” Overture by Beethoven; Johann 
Strauss’s waltz, “Roses from the 
South”; the Andante from the Men- 
delssohn Violin Concerto; the “1812” 
Overture of Tchaikovsky, and the same 
composer’s overture-fantasy, “Hamlet,” 
which has not been played in New 
York since 1903. 
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SALZEDO PROPOSES NEW 
HARP STUDY OUTLINE 


Plan for Music Courses in the High 
Schools Approved by Musicians 


A new outline of harp study in high 
schools, designed for a four-year course 
for credit, has been proposed by Carlos 
Salzedo, solo harpist and president of 
the National Association of Harpists. 
Mr. Salzedo, who originated the plan 
last Summer, has had the assistance of 
a committee of three in working out 
practical details: Grace Weymer, head 
of the Harp Department of the College 
of Fine Arts at Syracuse University; 
Eleanor Shaffner, head of the Harp 
Department of Salem College, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., and Edna Phillips, first 
harpist of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The plan was submitted to various 
important musicians, and in the current 
number of Eolus, the official organ of 
the National Association of Harpists, 
Mr. Salzedo has printed the responses, 
with autograph signatures. Those who 
have commended the plan by letter are: 

E. Fernandez Arbos, Georges Bar- 
rére, Harold Bauer, Artur Bodanzky, 
H. L. Butler, Walter Damrosch, John 
Erskine, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Rudolph 
Ganz, Eugene Goossens, Josef Hof- 
mann, Ernest Hutcheson, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, Fritz Reiner, Artur Rodzinski, 
Ernest Schelling, Vladimir Shavitch, 
Nikolai Sokoloff, Frederick Stock, Leo- 
pold Stokowski, Arturo Toscanini and 
Edgar Varése. 


Marmeins to Appear at Harrisburg 


The Marmeins, Miriam, Irene and 
Phyllis, will appear as soloists at the 
Mozart Festival in Harrisburg, Pa., on 
May 8. They will be accompanied by 
an orchestra of sixty players under the 
baton of Ward-Stephens. 
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Hoogstraten Concludes Year 
with Choral Program— 
Dux in Recital 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 5.—Verdi’s 
Requiem was given its premiere in the 
Northwest, under Willem van Hoog- 
straten’s leadership, as the closing 
event of the Portland Symphony sea- 
son, on March 23. The chorus sang 
with fervor and dignity and the orches- 
tra score was endowed with emotional 
force. The soloists were Leah Leaska, 
soprano; Rosa Friedle Gianelli, con- 
tralto; J. MacMillan Muir, tenor, and 
Mark Daniels, baritone. Each con- 
tributed to the artistic distinction of 
the performance. Bravos punctuated 
the applause for the conductor, his 
players and choir. 

Edouard Hurlimann’s playing of the 
violin Fantasy by Suk was the special 
feature at the final matinee concert of 
the Portland Symphony in the Audi- 
torium, on March 15. Mr. Hurlimann 
is concertmaster of the orchestra. His 
interpretation was marked by clarity 
of intonation and expressiveness. 

After the concert, Mrs. Donald 
Spencer, the business manager of the 
orchestra, entertained the players and 
their leader at her home. 


Luncheon for Conductor 


Appreciation of the result of Willem 
van Hoogstraten’s efforts shown in the 
advancement of the musical status of 
the Portland Symphony was expressed 
at the annual farewell luncheon given 
for the conductor and the orchestra by 
the Portland Symphony Society, at the 
Hotel Portland, on March 24. John A. 
Laing, vice-president of the society, in- 
troduced the speakers: Aubrey R. 
Watzek, treasurer; Mr. van Hoogstra- 
ten, Ted Bacon, C. E. Schauffler and 
Robert Millard. Mr. Watzek announced 
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PORTLAND GREETS VERDI'S REQUIEM 
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that Henry F. Cabell, chairman of the 
finance committee, had so greatly in- 
creased the maintenance fund that it 
now furnishes half of the support of 
the symphony. The Junior League and 
the members of the orchestra have 
recently donated $150 each to its 
library. 

Claire Dux, soprano, was accorded 
an enthusiastic tribute when she ap- 
peared, under the direction of Steers 
and Coman, at the Auditorium on 
March 16. With finesse and charm she 
sang early period songs, German lieder, 
French compositions and Puccini arias. 
Frederick Schauwecker was the accom- 
panist. 


Cadman Presents Works 


Charles Wakefield Cadman demon- 
strated his versatile talent in a salon 
exposition of his compositions at the 
home of Kate Dell Marden on March 
27. Among the less known piano num- 
bers were “Serenade to the Roses,” 
“March Grotesque” and “Ecstasy.” 
Mark Daniels, baritone of the Ameri- 
can Opera Company, sang Massenet’s 
“Vision Fugitive” and works by Cad- 
man, including “Joy” and “Little Road 
to Kerry.” 

KGW, station of the Morning Ore- 
gonian, is broadcasting a series of 
three Sunday afternoon programs 
given by the Portland Junior Sym- 
phony, Jaques Gershkovitch, conductor. 

Dr. Alexander Goldenweiser, for- 
merly instructor at Columbia Unversity 
and now a member of the faculty of 
the University of Oregon extension 
division, gave a lecture on “The Primi- 
tive Artist” at the March luncheon of 
the Music Teachers’ Association. 
Franck Eichenlaub presided. 

Henri Arcand, Portland pianist, was 
presented in a recital at the Woman’s 
Club Building, on March 29, by Eleanor 
Allen. JOCELYN FOULKES 
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THE 
“MEDDLESOME?” 
SPRING SONG 


HE ROBOT of Canned Music, in the 
role of Pan, piping a welcome to Spring! 


Can you imagine it? 


Small wonder the birds and beasts are 
walking out on him. 


Yet human beings, creatures of cultivated 
taste, are expected to accept the Robot’s 
music as a fit substitute for the Living Art 
of Music in theatres! 


Millions have dissented from this prepos- 
terous proposal by joining the Music De- 
fense League. You too, may vote for Living 
Music in the Theatre by signing and mailing 
this coupon. 


MA-4-10 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSI- 
CIANS 


1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Without further obliga- 
tion on my part, please enroll my name 
in the Music Defense League as one 
who is opposed to the elimination of 
Living Music from the Theatre. 


FEED. cc veescsnccccsencseenevenes 


THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


(Comprising 140,000 professional musicians in the United States and Canada) 


JOSEPH N. WEBER, President, 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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NEBRASKA TEACHERS 
CONVENE IN LINCOLN 


Four Days Are Devoted to 
Master Classes and 
Musical Events 


OmaHa, April 5.—The fifteenth an- 
nual convention of the Nebraska State 
Music Teachers’ Association was held 
in Lincoln, March 15. Edith Lucille 
Robbins, of Lincoln, president, in an 
address of welcome, said that the Ne- 
braska association is now the largest 
of its kind in the United States. 

Lincoln will be the meeting place of 
the 1932 convention. The following 
were re-elected: Edith Lucille Robbins, 
president; Parvin Witte, vice-presi- 
dent, and Homer K. Compton, secre- 
tary-treasurer. These officers and their 
committees were given a vote of thanks 
for their splendid work in making the 
convention a success. 





Orchestral Program Presented 


The Lincoln Symphony, Rudolph 
Seidl, conductor, opened the session 
with a fine concert on the afternoon of 
March 15. Maurice Dumesnil, French 
pianist, was the soloist. On the same 
evening, Palmer Christian, dean of the 
organ school at the University of Mich- 
igan, introduced by Mrs. Edith B. Ross, 
regent of the Nebraska chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists, spoke on 
the modern organ and played an out- 
standing program. 

On March 16 a piano master class 
was led by Blanche Dingley-Mathews 
of Denver. Mr. Dumesnil spoke on 
modern technique and the music of De- 
bussy, playing illustrations. 

Frantz Proschowsky, of Chicago, in- 
troduced by Maud Fender Gutzmer, one 
of Lincoln’s prominent voice teachers, 
discussed problems of singing. Violin 
classes were led by Ramon B. Girvin 
of Chicago, who was introduced by 
Carl Stechelberg, of Lincoln. 


Choral Festival Held 


A choral festival, participated in by 
900 men and women singers from Lin- 
coln and surrounding Nebraska cities, 
assembled by G. V. Kettering, state 
choral chairman, was led by Dr. John 
Finley Williamson, dean of the West- 
minster Choir School, of Ithaca, N. Y. 
Accompaniments were played by the 
University of Nebraska Orchestra, and 
Floyd Robbins, pianist. 
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School Installs Mechanical Pipe Organ 





Underwood and Underwood 





POTATO LR 


Dr. Hugo Newman, Principal of the New York Training School for Teachers (Stand- 

ing), and Louis Lambert, Head of the Department of Music, at the Console of the 

New Concert-Type Reproducing Cen eer Installed in the Auditorium of 
the 


NSTRUCTION in organ playing is 

being made more vivid and interest- 
ing to young performers by a new con- 
cert-type of reproducing instrument 
which the Estey Organ Company is in- 
stalling in seven school auditoriums in 
New York. The accompanying photo- 
graph shows one of these organs, re- 
cently installed at the New York Train- 
ing School for Teachers. 

Each instrument contains 2181 pipes 
in four organ divisions. A special sys- 
tem of wiring for visual aid in instruc- 
tion is included in each of these organs. 
Electric bulbs over stop tablets on the 
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keydesk are lighted as the pipes they 
control are brought into the composi- 
tion by the automatic playing of the 
roll. This familiarizes the student with 
the tones controlled by the various stop 
tablets. 


“Bartered Bride” Is Given First 
English Performance in America 


For its penultimate opera of the 
season, the Little Theatre Opera Com- 
pany sang Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” 
in the Heckscher Theatre during the 
week of March 23. The production 
was extended into the following week. 

This was the first production of the 
work in English in this country, and 
a new version of the original text was 
made by John Alan Haughton. 

In many ways this was the most 
artistic production which the organi- 
zation has made. As Marenka, Pa- 
tricia O’Connell did excellent singing. 
Jenik, sung by Robert Betts, displayed 
a good voice not very agreeably pro- 
duced. Wells Clary was sincere and 
amusing as Kecal. The best acting of 
the cast was done by Karol Zimnoch as 
the half-wit, Vasek. Others in the cast 
included Arnold Spector, Risé Stevens, 
Donald Beltz, Janice Davenport, Allen 
Stewart, Inga Hill and Howard La- 
ramy. William Reddick conducted 
with skill and finesse. The chorus 
sang superbly and a small group of 
dancers, Martha Eaton, Rose Lieder, 
Alexander Durand and Tom Draper, 
trained by Edwin Strawbridge, added 
much to the production which Ernest 
Otto had staged with skill. N. 
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REENGAGE KRUEGER 
AS SEATTLE LEADER 


Symphony Society An- 
nounces Three-Year Re- 
newal of Contract 


SEATTLE, April 5.—The Seattle Sym- 
phony, Bertha M. Stryker, manager, 
announces that the services of Karl 
Krueger as conductor are assured for 
at least another three years. The 
Seattle Symphony, under Mr. Krueger’s 
conductorship, has had a_ meteoric 
rise. Although Seattle was the first 
city on the Pacific Coast to have an 
orchestra of symphonic proportions— 
the San Francisco and Los Angeles or- 
chestras were founded much later— 
Seattle orchestral history had been 
somewhat unsettled until the reorgan- 
ization with Mr. Krueger as conductor 
in 1926. Since then, the orchestra has 
been a permanent institution in the 
Northwest. The artistic growth of this 
ensemble has been little short of 
amazing to visiting artists who have 
inquired its age. 

Mr. Krueger introduced symphony 
concerts for young people to the North- 
west, and during his five years’ tenure 
has formed the taste of the younger 
generation of listeners. In 1927 he 
produced “Aida” on a massive scale; 
the orchestra was augmented to 120; 
a chorus of 500 was trained; the solo- 
ists were brought from the Metropol- 
itan Opera of New York. On the last 
night of its presentation, this opera 
drew over 22,000 listeners. 

Since transferring his activities 
from Vienna to the United States, Mr. 
Krueger has appeared as guest con- 
ductor with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, the Los Angeles Philharmonic, and 
the Hollywood Bowl. 
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Passed Away 








Ernesto Consolo 


FLORENCE, ITALY, April 1.—Ernesto 
Consolo, pianist, died here on March 21. 

Mr. Consolo was born in London, 
Sept. 15, 1864. He was a well known 
concert performer in Europe and the 
United States. He taught at the Chicago 
Musical College and later at the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art in New York. 

Mr. Conso!lo had been professor of 
piano at the Conservatorio Musicale 
Cherubini for a number of years and 
he was also the founder of the Friends 
of Music in this city. 





Erik Schmedes 


VIENNA, April 1.—Erik Schmedes, 
the well-known Wagnerian tenor, died 
here on March 23, in his sixty-ninth 
year. 

Mr. Schmedes was born at Gjentofte 
near Copenhagen, Aug. 27, 1868. His 
first musical education was as a pianist 
but in 1888, on the advice of Pauline 
Viardot-Garcia, he began the study of 
singing in Berlin under Rothmiihl and 
later continued under Desirée Artot de 
Padilla in Paris. 

His debut was made as a baritone in 
the role of the Herald in “Lohengrin” 
in Wiesbaden, Jan. 11, 1891. He re- 
mained at Wiesbaden until 1894, when 
he became first baritone at Nuremberg, 
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singing there for two seasons. After 
further study he went to the Dresden 
Opera, remaining one season, and then 
making his debut as a tenor in the title 
role of “Siegfried” at the Court Opera 
here on Feb. 11, 1898. 

Mr. Schmedes sang one season in 
America, making his debut as Sieg- 
mund at the Metropolitan, Nov. 18, 
1908. He sang leading roles in Wag- 
ner operas all that season and created 
the role of Pedro in the American 
premiere of d’Albert’s “Tiefland” on 
Nov. 21, of the same year. He had 
sung for the first time in Bayreuth in 
1899, appearing as Parsifal and Sieg- 
fried. He was heard there during many 
seasons. 


Henry Theodore Bohlmann 


CINCINNATI, April 5.—Henry Theo- 
dore Bohlmann, pianist, composer and 
teacher of piano for nearly thirty years 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, died suddenly following a heart 
attack in Memphis, Tenn., on March 18. 

Mr. Bohlmann was born at Oster- 
wick, Germany, June 23, 1865. He 
studied in Leipzig under Stade and in 
Berlin under’ Barth, Klindworth, 
d’Albert ‘and Moszkowski. His public 
debut was made in Berlin with marked 
success on March 3, 1890. The follow- 
ing September he joined the staff of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory, remain- 
ing there until 1919. He later went 
to Memphis. Mr. Bohlmann had ap- 
peared with important orchestras here 
and abroad. 


M. Louise Mundell 


BROOKLYN, April 5.—M. Louise Mun- 
dell, founder of the Mundell Choral 
Club, died at her home here on March 
27. 

Miss Mundell, a native of Brooklyn, 
had devoted practically her entire life 
to furthering the musical interests of 
the city. She began her career as solo- 
ist in Christ Church. About seventeen 
years ago she founded the choral club 
bearing her name. She also presented 
series of musicales at which the world’s 
greatest artists appeared. 











Katherine Tynan Hinkson 


LONDON, April 5.—Katherine Tynan 
Hinkson, Irish poet and novelist, died 
here on April 2. 

Mrs. Hinkson, who was known to the 
musical world as the author of the 
poem, “Would God I Were the Tender 
Apple Blossom,” set to the traditional 
Air from County Derry, was born in 
Dublin in 1861. She was a prominent 
figure in the literary renascence in Ire- 
land. 
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Elizabeth Cueny 

St. Louts, April 5.—Elizabeth Cueny, 
for twenty years the leading concert 
manager of this city, passed away in 
hospital on March 29. She had been ill 
since January. 

Among Miss Cueny’s concert tri- 
umphs was the bringing to St. Louis of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra for its only 
concert in this city. She introduced to 
local audiences many internationally 
famous artists. Frequently she gave 
dinners for them at her home following 
their performances. 

In 1922 Miss Cueny was elected pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Concert Managers. She organized the 
Civic Music League, which sponsored 
concerts on a co-operative ticket sub- 
scription basis, and was its secretary 
and manager. She labored in every way 
to build musical appreciation in this 
city and took a lively interest in young 
St. Louis musicians. She also sponsored 
chamber music concerts, presenting 
string quartets and trios here. During 
the war she was an active worker in 
the Women’s National Defense Council 
and other patriotic organizations. 

Miss Cueny was born in Flint, Mich., 
but moved with her parents to St. Louis 
when a child and was educated here. 
She is survived by her sister, Alma 
Cueny. 





Charles Galloway 


St. Louis, April 5.—Charles Gal- 
loway, organist, teacher and choral con- 
ductor, died suddénly on March 9 of a 
heart attack while rehearsing for a 
concert. For many years he had been 
prominent in musical circles in St. 
Louis, being choir leader and organist 
at St. Peter’s Church for thirty-one 
years, conductor of the Apollo Club for 
twenty-seven years, the Morning Choral 
Club twenty-six years and having ap- 


peared as soloist all over the United 
States. 

Besides private teaching of organ 
and theory, Mr. Galloway was affiliated 
with several local music schools and for 
years with Washington University. He 
studied organ with Guilmant, and this 
composer as well as Vierne and Bonnet 
dedicated great organ works to him. 
He was the official organist of the 
World’s Fair in 1903. A wife, one 
daughter and two sons survive him. 

S. L. C. 





Captain Henry M. Paul 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 5.— 
Captain Henry M. Paul, long well 
known in musical circles here, died on 
March 15. 

Captain Paul was a retired officer of 
the United States Navy. For many 
years he was leader of the choir of the 
First Congregational Church here, 
later serving as precentor of the choir 
of the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. He was a former president of 
the Choral Society and a member of 
several other musical organizations. 
Captain Paul was also the writer of 


several successful musical composi- 
tions. Burial was in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. A. T. M. 





William L. Mayer 


PITTSBURGH, April 5.— William L. 
Mayer, vice-president of the American 
Federation of Musicians for ten years 
and president of the Pittsburgh Musi- 
cal Society for fifteen years, died here 
recent'y. He was born in Richmond, 
Va., on Dec. 22, 1868, and received his 
musical training at St. Vincent’s Col- 
lege. For twenty years he was director 
of the musical department of the 
Western Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Blind. 





Eustache Strasser 


Westwoop, Mass., April 5.—Eustache 
Strasser, one of the charter members 
of the famous Boston Symphony, died 
here on March 20, at the home of his 
daughter. 

Mr. Strasser, who was eighty-three 
years old, was born in Wurzburg. He 
was first clarinet in the Boston Sym- 
phony from the time of its organiza- 
tion in 1881, and later played second 
clarinet and bass clarinet until 1888. 
He had taught in Boston for fifty-five 
years. 





Irving Mackey Glen 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 5.—Irving 
Mackey Glen, dean of the College of 
Fine Arts, University of Washington, 
died recently in California. Dean Glen 
was sixty years of age. He came to the 
University of Washington in 1912, and 
became dean of the college of fine arts 
in 1915, having previously taught at the 
University of Oregon. D.S. C. 





Colgate and Skidmore Glee Clubs 
Presented in Concerts 


Utica, April 5—The Colgate Glee 
Club recently gave its third successive 
joint concert with the choir of Skid- 
more College at Saratoga. W. H. 
Hoerrner conducted the concert; Mr. 
Osborn, director of music at Skidmore, 
will lead a return concert at Colgate on 
April 25. 

On March 31 the annual Spring con- 
cert of the Colgate musical clubs was 
given in Memorial Chapel. The clubs 
left on April 6 for the annual Easter 
tour. E. K. B. 


Editorial Board Chosen ‘for Yearbook 
of New England Conservatory 


Boston, April 5.—Officers of the 
Neume board, which will publish the 
yearbook of the class of 1931 at the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
have been chosen: editor-in-chief, Ber- 


nice Spratler; assistant editors, Vir- 
ginia Jobson, Eleanor MacLeod, Harry 
Lawton; business manager, Leo Litt- 
man; assistant business manager, 
Caroline Budd; advertising manager, 
Ruby Gunther; subscription manager, 
Richard Sutcliffe; art editor, Ippocra- 
tes Pappatsoukis; representative of 
the junior class, John Sheldon. 

The Newme, dedicated to the newly 
elected director, Wallace Goodrich 
will appear in May, it is announced. 





Emilie Frick, German Opera Singer, 
Dies on Liner Bound for Europe 


Emilie Frick, German soprano, who 
sang leading roles in the recent Ameri- 
can tour of the German Grand Opera 
Company, died suddenly on April 3 on 
board the liner President Harding, 
bound for Europe. The singer, who was 
forty-seven years old, came from Wies- 
baden. 
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surety of technique and intonation and 
expressiveness. A highlight of her per- 
formance was the engaging Stojowski 
work, wherein she was admirably as- 
sisted by the composer at the piano. 
Valentine Pavlowsky played the other 
accompaniments skillfully. The audi- 
ence was large and responsive. E. 


Audray Roslyn, Pianist 


Audray Roslyn, a young pianist 
lately returned from successful appear- 
ances in Germany and Holland, was 
heard in recital in the Town Hall on the 
afternoon of March 28, in a program 
which revealed the scope of her art to 
excellent advantage. 

Effortlessness of execution, combined 
with a clear, singing touch made of her 
playing of Bach’s Partita in C Minor 
a joyous, exhilarating experience. This 
was followed by a memorable reading 
of Schumann’s Sonata in G Minor, to 
which Miss Roslyn brought a depth of 
feeling and rhythmic vitality that 
stirred her audience to prolonged ap- 
plause. Chopin’s Fantaisie, also color- 
fully performed; Rachmaninoff’s Prel- 
udes in B Minor and G Sharp Minor, 
and the Kreisler-Rachmaninoff “Liebes- 
freud” brought the enjoyable recital to 
a close. E. 


New York Matinee Musicale 


The New York Matinee Musicale 
gave a concert at the Hotel Ambassa- 
dor on the afternoon of March 29. The 
program opened with a sprightly per- 
formance of Haydn’s Quartet in G Ma- 
jor, Op. 77, No. 1, by the Beaux Arts 
String Quartet, following which Hilda 
Brady Jones, soprano, was heard in 
songs by Mozart and Donaudy and 
“Dich theure Halle” from Wagner’s 
“Tannhiuser.” 

After the intermission, Marvine 
Green performed Saint-Saéns “Africa,” 
with Anca Seidlova at a second piano; 
Josef Gingold, violinist, played Vitali’s 
Chaconne in G Minor, accompanied by 
Berthe Van den Berg; and the Oriana 
Quartet, comprising Mary Aitken and 
Margaret Sherman, sopranos, Marion 
Cox and Louise Temple, contraltos, 
sang Bach numbers and folksongs ar- 
ranged by Stuart Ross, Gena Brans- 
combe’s “The Morning Wind,” and a 
setting by Deems Taylor of a Belgian 
air. The members of the string quar- 
tet were Mr. Gingold, Maurel Hunkins, 
violins, Antonio Ambrozio, viola, and 
Sterling Hunkins, ’cello. Mr. Ross was 
at the piano for Miss Jones and the 
vocal ensemble. 


Young American Artists 


Robert Norton, baritone, Wotan Zoell- 
ner, violinist, and Charles King, pianist, 
were presented in a concert in the 
Young American Artists’ Series at the 
Barbizon on the afternoon of March 29. 

Mr. Norton disclosed an excellent 
voice and sound musicianship in a 
group of lieder by Schubert, Franz and 
Grieg, songs by Burleigh, Foster and 
Sullivan, and Goodeve’s “Fiddle and I,” 
the latter sung with violin obbligato. 
Mr. Zoellner played brilliantly numbers 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Mendelssohn- 
Achron and Granados. Besides officiat- 
ing as accompanist, Mr. King was heard 
with approval in a group of solos, in- 
cluding La Forge’s Romance and Mac- 
Dowell’s Polonaise. E. 


David Zeikel, Violinist 


David Zeikel, violinist, made his re- 
cital debut in Steinway Hall on the af- 
ternoon of March 29, winning a warm 
welcome from a large audience. With 
Victor Powell accompanying at the pi- 
ano, Mr. Zeikel gave a first local per- 
formance of Jules Ten Brink’s Concerto 
in B Flat Major, Op. 11, playing with 
technical assurance and an appealing 
tone. Notable interpretative gifts were 
also revealed in his playing of the Bach 
Chaconne for violin alone, a Tartini 
Sonata, a Paganini Scherzo, Leopold 
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Audray Roslyn, Pianist, Heard in Town 
Hall After Successes in Europe 


Auer’s Andante Sostenuto, and pieces 
by Hubay, Wieniawski and woe 


Abraham Haitowitsch, Violinist 


Abraham Haitowitsch, violinist, whose 
playing is familiar to New York audi- 
ences, was heard in recital in the Plaza 
Hotel on the evening of March 30. 
Emmanuel Bay was at the piano. 

Mr. Haitowitsch’s playing gave much 
pleasure to an interested audience in 
Brahms’s D Minor Sonata, the Men- 
delssohn Concerto and pieces by Bee- 
thoven and Schubert and arrangements 
by Kreisler. Handicapped by blindness, 
Mr. Haitowitsch is in no way incapaci- 
tated from giving an interesting and 
artistic recital. His audience, which 
was a large one, received him with 
marked favor. 


Willem Van den Burg, ’Cellist 


Willem Van den Burg, who occupies 
the first ’cello desk in the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, was heard in recital in 
Steinway Hall on the evening of March 
30, accompanied by Denise Van den 
Burg. 

Mr. Van den Burg’s program included 
sonatas by Debussy and Huré, both of 
which were ably played by both artists, 
though the second had less of intrinsic 
interest. Bach’s Suite No. 1 was de- 
lightfully played, as were shorter 
pieces by Bach, Chasins, Ravel and 
Faure. The audience which filled the 
hall was lavish with applause. J. 


Clarence Adler, Pianist 


Clarence Adler, pianist, well known 
both as a soloist and an ensemble 
player, was heard in recital in the 
Town Hall on the evening of March 31. 

Mr. Adler’s major work was the 
Beethoven Sonata in E Minor, Op. 90, 
which is less frequently heard than 
many of the others. He also played 
the G Major Impromptu of Schubert 
as his opening number, the Italian Con- 
certo of Bach, a group by Debussy and 
one by Chopin. 

As in his former appearances, Mr. 
Adler’s playing was characterized by 
conservative good taste as well as by 
unerring technique and agreeable tone. 
This is a combination of resources 
which makes for a satisfactory recital. 
The present one was no exception, as 
was clearly demonstrated by the ae 
ence’s enjoyment of it. 


Henry Cowell, Composer-Pianist 


Henry Cowell, composer-pianist, gave 
a recital of his own compositions in the 


auditorium of the New School for 
Social Research on the evening of 


The first part of the program was 

of pieces already heard in New York 
and the second, of nine numbers, was 
of novelties. Mr. Cowell, whose 
theories of musical composition are 
unique and whose pianistic methods 
unusual, made an excellent impression 
by his sincerity in both fields. While 
many of his compositions are somewhat 
drastic to our ears at present they 
convey cleverly the ideas they aim to 
express. And this cannot invariably 
be said. The audience was definitely 
pleased with the recital. J. 


Leis Bennett, Soprane 


Lois Bennett, soprano, who has ap- 
peared in operetta and sung frequently 
on the radio, gave a recital in the Town 
Hall on the evening of April 1, when 
she ag senor an engaging program 
largely devoted to songs of Springtime. 

Beginning in more serious vein, Miss 
Bennett sang Bach’s “Seufzer, Tranen, 
Kummer, Not” and Beethoven's “An- 
denken” with admirable diction and 
feeling. More suited io her bell-like 
voice and vivacious temperament was 
the second group, containing Weingart- 
ner’s “Zitronenfalter im April,” Marx's 
“Und gestern hat er mir Rosen ge- 
bracht” and Trunk’s “Frihlingssonne,” 
which she interpreted delightfully. 
Other numbers in which Miss Bennett 
excelled were Chabrier’s “Villanelle des 
Petits Canards” and Lecocg’s “Le Ci- 
gale.” Songs in English by Warren, 
Carew, Horsman, Douty and Kountz 
completed the printed list. Stuart Ross 
played excellent accompaniments. E. 
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Orchestral Concerts 


(Continued from page 12) 
side, excepting the four measures pre- 
ceding the second theme in the first 
movement of the Brahms, which Mr. 
Stokowski augments to twice their 
printed value, a wholly unjustified pro- 
eedure, which he should dispense with. 

The alteration of the instrumenta- 
tion of the “Lohengrin” music by add- 
ing the ‘cellos in the uppermost regions 
of the A string is an effect that sounds 
richer, though we think it hardly nec- 
essary. Having the first violin section 
play the fimal chords of the prelude is 
a splendid idea, instead of four solo 
violins; for neither in the opera house 
nor the concert hall have we ever heard 
four who did net tremble playing these 
simple half and whole notes. 

The “Dutchman” music was hectic, 
with not less than four tempi in the 
Allegro; the Brahms was Tchaikov- 
skyan in spirit, sentimentalized, over- 
dramatized, over-wrought, too vivid in 
many a spot for its subject matter. 
Both these composers are of a tradi- 
tiom, a tradition to be respected, not 
ignored. 

It was all very effective, but it wasn’t 
Brahms. Nor was it Wagner. A. 





Ottorino Respighi has finished an op- 
era entitled “La Fiamma” (The 
Flame), the scene of which is laid in 
Ravenna during the Byzantine Empire. 
The libretto was written by Claudio 
Guastalla. 
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LINDSBORG OPENS 
JUBILEE FESTIVAL 


‘iftieth Annual Session at 
Bethany College Is 
Gala Event 


LINDSBORG, KAN., April 5.—With an 
inspired performance of Handel’s “Mes- 
siah,” the Bethany Oratorio Society, 
Hagbard Brase, conductor, inaugurated 
its Golden Jubilee Festival on March 
29. Though many patrons in western 
Kansas were snowbound by the first 
severe blizzard of the season, and were 
forced to cancel their reservations, 
Presser Hall was nearly filled for the 
afternoon concert. 

This one hundred and forty-eighth 
performance of “Messiah” was notable 
for balanced tone and interpretative 
values. The soloists were Mary McCoy, 
soprano; Hughetta Owen, contralto; 
Clifford Bloom, tenor; Carl Melander, 
bass. Ernest Davis, tenor, will sing at 
the Easter Sunday performance. 

Dr. Ernest  Pihlblad, president of 
Bethany College, is head of the Beth- 
any Oratorio Society, in which he sang 
first as a lad. The mixed choir now 
numbers 500, almost one-third of the 
population of this Swedish settlement. 





Organized Society 


Dr. Carl Swensson organized the ora 
torio society in 1881 and also founded 
the school which is now known as 
Bethany College. His widow, Mrs. Alma 
Swensson, who is today the society’s 
most faithful member, rehearsed the 
chorus for its first performance fifty 
years ago. The director, J. Osborne 
and the orchestra, came from Rock 
Island, Ill., to officiate at that event. 

Since the first year, the accompani- 
ments have been played by the Beth- 
any Orchestra, of which the present 
conductor is Arthur E. Uhe. Mr. Brase 
has led the chorus since 1915. He has 
instilled high ideals of oratorio sing- 
ing into this organization of men and 
women from villages and farms of Kan- 
sas, and has developed a remarkably 
trained choral body. 


Much interest was shown by the vis- 
itors in the new Conservatory of Music. 
Jens Stensaas, treasurer of the build- 
ing committee, announced that $230,- 
000, the cost of construction, has been 
met and that there is a small sum re- 
maining for the treasury. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


Los Angeles Opera Announces Plans 
for Autumn Series 


Los ANGELES, April 5.—The Los An- 
geles Grand Opera Association has an- 
nounced plans for its October season. 
Handicapped by lack of financial sup- 
port from a group of guarantors, David 
T. Babcock, president, has expended 
much time and energy in preparing a 
program fully comparable to those of 
previous years. 


The operas listed are “Tannhiauser,” 
“Lohengrin,” “Meistersinger,” “Masked 
Ball,” “Trovatore,” “Aida,” “Tosca,” 
“Marouf” and “Carmen.” The singers 
thus far engaged are Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, Maria Miiller, Faina Petrova, 
Mario Chamlee, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Gotthelf Pistor, Giuseppe Danise and 
Friedrich Schorr. 


As in preceding seasons, the chorus 
will be made up of singers of Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, and the or- 
chestra of members of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic. H. D. C. 
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Surrounding That Los Angeles Hobby, “Ham, the Horse,” Are, Left to Right: Michel Jacobs, Noted Artist; Giuseppe Lom- 
bardo, Baritone; Jacqueline Rosial (Countess de Suzanne), Mezzo-Soprano; Charles Wakefield Cadman, Composer; Zepha 
Samoiloff, Daughter of Lazar S. Samoiloff; Count de Suzanne and Mr. Samoiloff, Baritone and Voice Teacher 


HESE members of the Los Angeles 

Breakfast Club gathered on a sunny 
California day, and modestly gave the 
foreground to the wooden horse, 
“Ham,” which is the club’s mascot. 
They had just heard Jacqueline Rosial 
sing. Mme. Rosial, who is in private 
life the Countess de Suzanne, will make 
her New York debut as mezzo-soprano 


soloist with the Manhattan Symphony, 
Henry Hadley conductor, in the concert 
hall of the new Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
(an auditorium which seats 3700), on 
Jan. 3, 19382. Both she, and Giuseppe 
Lombardo, who is also seen in the pho- 
tograph above, are artist products of 
the studio of Lazar S. Samoiloff. 

Mme, Rosial was born in Paris, and 


received most of her education there, 
but after a great deal of European 
travel, she and her husband have made 
their home in Victoria, B.C. The 
mezzo-soprano will sail for a European 
tour after her New York concert. 

Michel Jacobs is the artist who is 
noted for his portraits of many Presi- 
dents of the United States. 





Festival Is Highlight in Boston 





(Continued from page 3) 


The following concert brought the 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 2, in F 
Major, for orchestra with Messrs. Bur- 
gin, Laurent, Gillet, Mager, as soloists 
respectively in the “concertino” for vio- 
lin, flute, oboe and trumpet. The Con- 
certo in D Minor for piano and orches- 
tra was played by Alexander Borovsky 
and the orchestra. The rarely-heard 
setting of the Magnificat was sung by 
the same forces that had sung the 
Mass, with the addition of Adelle Al- 
berts in the trio, “Suscepit Israel.” 
The same qualities which created so 
much enthusiasm in the Mass were 
again in evidence. Mr. Borovsky called 
forth the greatest enthusiasm of the 
evening in a highly sensitive reading 
of the rarely heard concerto. 


Miscellaneous Programs Given 


Friday’s program included the Suite 
for Orchestra No. 3, in D Major; the 
Concerto in D Minor for two violins 
and string orchestra; and the church 
cantatas, “I Am a Good Shepherd” and 
“QO Eternity, Thou Word of Thunder.” 
Saturday’s concert brought the canta- 
tas “Christ Lay in Bonds of Death” 
and “A Mighty Fortress”; the Bran- 
denburg Concerto No. 5, with Mr. Bo- 
rovsky, Mr. Burgin and Mr. Laurent as 
soloists; and four preludes and fugues 
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for the piano, with Mr. Borovsky again 
as pianist. In the cantatas the same 
quartet were the soloists as in the 
mass. The chorus was that of the Bach 
Cantata Club, with Mr. Woodworth as 
conductor. 


The Bach Cantata Club showed con- 
vincingly the effects of several years’ 


study of the composer’s works. The 
tremendous choruses in “Ein feste 
Burg” were inspiringly sung. Mr. 


Burgin’s and Mr. Theodorowicz’s play- 
ing of the concerto for two violins was 
one of the memorable events of the 
festival. And the sensitive interpre- 
tation which Mr. Borovsky brought to 
the preludes and fugues will long re- 
main in the memory. On the other 
hand, in the Brandenburg Concerto No. 
5, the piano part had an unfortunate 
tendency to overbalance the violin and 
the flute. 


Berezowsky Leads His Symphony 


The Boston Symphony concert on 
March 16 introduced to Boston as com- 
poser and conductor, Nikolai Berezow- 
sky, who conducted his new Symphony. 
Leon Zighera was the soloist in the 
Mendelssohn Concerto. Mr. Berezow- 
sky’s Symphony is an exuberant and 
rhythmical work in a single movement. 
As conductor he showed himself a mu- 
sician of no mean ability. Mr. Zig- 





hera’s performance of the concerto was 
limpid and smooth. Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
orchestral numbers were the third “Le- 
onore” Overture and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Spanish Caprice.” 

ALFRED H. MEYER 


Easter Music Given at St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral under Pietro Yon 


An elaborate musical program was 
planned for the Easter services at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral by Pietro Yon, mu- 
sical director and organist. Mr. Yon 
conducted soloists, full choir, two or- 
gans and orchestra in numbers ranging 
from antique Gregorian chants to the 
contemporary church music of Franck 
and Dubois. Several of Mr. Yon’s 
compositions were heard during the 
programs given after the Pontifical 
Mass at eleven o’clock and at the pon- 
tifical vespers at four o’clock. 
Philadelphia Grand Opera to Give 

Twenty Performances Next Season 

PHILADELPHIA, April 5.—The Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company, which 
is affiliated with the Curtis Institute of 
Music, has announced for next season 
a series of nineteen Thursday evening 
performances and one Saturday mati- 
nee during the Christmas holiday sea- 
son. The program for the season, to be 
announced later, will include several 
modern works presented for the first 
time in America. Leopold Stokowski, 
Fritz Reiner and Eugene Goossens will 
be the conductors. 








